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The language patterns of 10 mothers, each with a 
child between 16 and 26 months of age, was evaluated to determine 
differences in speech style when talking to a child in either the 
language learning stage or older. The study provided two 5-minute 
situations, a play situation and a storytelling situation, in which 
the mother's speech to her children was viewed. In general, mothers 
produced speech that was slow, with pauses located always, and only, 
at sentence boundaries when they talked with their younger children. 
They used a staaller vocabulary range and often repeated what they had 
said, with and without variation. Mothers seldom made linguistically 
meaningless repetitions or interjections, and they seldom produced 
broken sentences in talking with their younger children. The mothers' 
sentences fell into two major patterns^-one built on the imperative 
sentence and the other including variations and permutations of a 
"be" sentence with "that", "this", "it", "there", or "here." Mothers 
also used more single-word responses and graraatically incomplete 
responses in talking with their younger children. (Author/DB) 
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Abstract 



This papiT attempts to identify the speech stvle that is used by mothers 
as they talk with their young children awd, in some cases, to contrast that 
style with thr» speech mothers address to older childnm and to adults. Speech 
style is described in terms of the temporal patterning, the fluency, diK^ the 
content of the speech. In addition, the mothers* sentence patterns are de- 
scribed. 

In general, mothers produced speech that was slow, with pauses located 
always, and only, at sentence boundaries when they talked with their 
younger children. They used a smoU vocabularv* range and often repeated 
what they had said, with and withcnit variation. Mothers seldom made 
linijuistieall) meaningless repetitions or interjections, and they seldom pro- 
duced hr()k(»n senler ees in talking with their younger children. 

Mothers' S(»ntene(»s fall into two major patterns. On<' is built on the impera- 
ti\T sentence. The other sentence pattern includes variations and permuta- 
tions of a "b(*" sentcMice with that, this, it, there, or here. Mothers also used 
single-Ns*/^! responses and grammatically incomplete responses in talking 
with their younger children. 
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Intivduction 



In recent y'vixxs a great deal of attention has becMi focused on the patterns 
()f language that emerge in the young child. This current interest seems to 
be related to a new concept of what it is that the language-developing child 
must learn. The revolution in grammatical description sparkul by Chomsky 
cast the language-learning task in a .lew and more complex mold The more 
that is known about what it is the child must actjuire, the more complex 
his task apjx^ars to be. Ultimately, the child must learn the language prac- 
tices of his linguistic co.nniuniCy, and .so one approach to language acquisi- 
tion has been to concentrate on the terminal behavior, • linguistic con • 
petence of mature speakers of the language. Efforts to provide a comprc- 
hen.sive and formal aca)unt of adult language are, therefore, highly relevant 
to the task of describing »'ngui.stic development. 

Another approach has been to study the earliest utter .^nces of children. 
To a large extent, attempts to write early grammars have been distribu- 
tional in nature and have not probed deeply for underlying rules or struc- 
tures. Wore recently, researchers have looked for evidence of linguistic 
competent^ in even these initial utterances and have attempted to draw 
lines betNveen the chiUPs first grammars and his later development. 

Clearly, the skills children must eventually acquire are represented in 
adult li.iguistic competence. It is not at all evident, however, jast how 
children extract crucial linguistic information from the adults around them. 
Kver\- theory of language^ accjuisition acknowledge s that the child mast have 
linguistic input, but the rol(» a.scribed to that input varies from one theory 
to andther. Rt\siding withiti these differences are fundamental questions 
concerning thc^ extent to which the enviromnent plays an active role in 
guiding the child tl' uigh his early language d(»velopment. To some it has 
s;*iMtied that the specrh the child hears is too chaotic, too fractured f(>r him 
to ac({uir<* an\ thing but the ciudc ^t sense of the intricate structuie of lan- 
guage The piimary source of linguistic infornuition. it is argued, must be 
locki*d into the chikl's innate capabilities rather than environmental experi- 
ence. 

Children might very well h ive a difficult time extracting underlying rcgu- 
larities from normal discourse betwecMi adults. However, adults make con- 
spicuous stylistic changes when they talk to children (or, for that matter, to 
pets). This knowledge is well represented in the repertoires of cartoonists 
and comics. It suggests that the language addressed to children differs in 
pertinent ways from the language children overhear. 

Tliere are few studies (jf the speech addres.sed directly to children and 
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little is known about the structure of this linguistic input. B.own and his 
colleagues were primarily interested in recording the emerging speech of 
three young children, but in the process of collecting these data, they also 
kept records of speech samples addressed to the child. Brown and Bellugi 
(1964) observed that the speech of mc^thers is short, simple, and consists 
primarily of grammatical sentences, Brown also observed that a mother 
sometimes expands the telegraphic utterances of the child into the nearest 
grammatically complete form of the child's utterance, using situational cues 
to help her interpret his intent. Brown obser\Td a neat co* jordance between 
child and adult speech patterns in these early months of speech development. 
The child tends to use reduced or telegraphic utterances, marked by the 
omission f certain grammatical forms (for example, functors). Mothers, on 
the oth^T hand, will sometimes take the telegraphic utterances of children 
a.s a l>asis for grammatical expansion, and will enlarge on the children's 
remarks, primarily by iiiserting the very fonns children tend to delete. The 
significance of these adult expansions for language learning is not known. 
Attempts by Cazdeu (1965) and Feldman^ to enhance language develop- 
nwut through a systematic program of expansion failed to demonstrate its 
usefulness as a language-teachMig device. 

Speech addre.ss>?d to children may differ from adult disc("urse along a 
number of dimensions, including the content of the message, its place in 
time, and its granmiatical configuration. The form of parental speech in a 
physical-acoustical sense is also of interest. Speech among adults is rapid 
(120 to ISO words per minute), with fr**quent broken sentences, and with 
pauses that are unrelated to grammatical structure (Maclay and Osgood, 
1967; Coldman-Eisler, 198S). Speech in this form would certainly pose 
enormous problems for the young child who presumably comes to the task 
of language acquisition with no knowledge of what he is to learn. He doesn't 
know which acoustic patterns represent words, which are i-entences, and 
which patterns present "falst " or irrelevant information about the structure 
of the language he is to learn. The child may have innate linguistic skills, 
but he must still discover the linguistic fonns that are peculiar to his own 
language, and the inf.)rmat:on for this analysis must somehow be embedded 
in the speech he hears. 

Though adults don't optimal!)' mark l.nguistic structures in speech ad- 
(Pressed to other adults, their spe.^ch to children may be different. My investi- 
gation stems from the premise 'chat in order to understand child language 
development, it is important to have a full account of the linguistic environ- 
ment in which children are raised. To explore this linguistic environment, 
we must examitic the interactions that occur between mother and child. The 
form of this parental stimulation cannot be inferred from the study of adult- 
adult cx)nversation; it must be studied directly within the special interper- 
sonal 5?pace generated by the child and hU parents. 

^ Personal communication on effects of various types of adult response in s; ttacUc acquisi- 
tion of two to thre*,* year t4ds. 
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The design of this studv provided two fivv-minute situations in which to 
view the speech of a mother to her children, a play situation, and a story- 
telling situation. The mother's speech was sampled in conversation with an 
adult, and with two of her own children, a \oung, language-learning child 
and an older, linguistically m^jre proficient child. 

Tlus paper is divided into three chapters. Chapter I deals with three broad, 
descriptive nu-asures of the mother's verbal behavior: rate of speech, rate 
of disfiuency, and divcrsit)- of vocabulary. The spwch mothers address to 
:heir souiiger children, their older children, and to an adult is compared 
along these dimensions. 

The second chapter deals with the problem of identifying sentences within 
the speech of the mothers. This section includes a pause anah sis of a sample 
of speech to the children and the adult. Listener judgments of the location 
of sentence boundaries were also obtained for this sample. 

In the third chapter the sentences used by the mothers with their younger 
children in the play situation are discussed in t(?rms of sentence patterns, 
the occurrence of sequentially related sentences in the mothers' speech, and 
the similarity of sentences produced by different mothers. 
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Chapter I 



DESCRIPTIVE MEASURES OF MOTHERS' 
SPEECH: WORD RATE, DISFLUENCIES, 
AND VOCABULARY DIVERSITY 



Word Rate 

Brown (1964) characterized the sentences used b\' mothers as short and 
^raniinatically coniph-te. I'hillips (1970) found that mothers took longer 
aiul were more fluent when reading particular sentences in a story to young 
c})il(lreii than when reading the same sentences to an adult. Maclay and 
Osgootl (1967) found that atlult speech rates varied from 122 to 181 words 
per minute in relatively long utterances. Goldman-Eisler (1968) reported 
consistent individual differences in adult word rate. Sh- also found that the 
rate of speech used by a speaker had no systematic effect on the .speech 
rate of his partner. 

The speech rate measure used in this experiment is words per minute, 
computed across each five-miimte segment. Tliis measure mav he interpreted 
as reflecting the amount of speech the child hears and must process within 
any gi\-en time spai.. The younger children in this study were linguisticallv 
immature. From their perspecti\e, slower rates of adult'speech might make 
the language-processing task easier by reducing the quantity t)f speech to 
he hantlled. 

Dl'iftuencie.'i 

Disflueneies include the linguistically irrelevant repetition or interjection 
of sounds, words, or phrases. Broken and retraced sentences are also c(m- 
sidered disflueneies. Maclay and Osgood (1967) reported disfluency rates 
ranging from .3 to lO*^ of words uttered in conversational speech. Broen and 
Siegel (in press) found similar rates in normal adult speakers. 

Disflue:icies provide neither semantic nor syntactic information; as a 
matter of fact, disflueneies present the chiM with "false" information. Irrele- 
vant sounds or words occur somewhat unpredictably. Broken sentences pro- 
vide the clrild vvith incomplete information. Pauses appear that are not 
related to sentence boundaries. Intuitively, therefore, it would seem that 
disflueiit speech should he hard for the young child to process and we might 
evpect that speech addressed to young children would be relatively free of 
disfluency. 



rtjpe-Token Ratio (TTR) 

TTR is computed as ii ratio of the number of different words (types) to 
the total number of words (tokens) in a given sample. Because of the struc- 
ture of language, tlie ratio tends to vary inversely with the size of the 
sample: the larger the token, the smaller the ITK. For this reason, unless 
a correction procedure is ased, only samples of the same size can be com- 
pared nieanii.gfullj'. 

Johnson (1944) first proposed the TTR as a measure of the speakers 
Hexibility or variability in vocabulary' asage. Under Johnsons direction, 
Fairbanks (1944) found that schizophrenic patients systematically used 
lower TrUs than did a)llege freshmen. 

Siegel ( 1967 ) found that adults characteristically use lower TTRs when 
talking with low verbal rather than high verbal institutionalized retarded 
children. This research with retarded children suggests that the TTR used 
by an individual is, at least in part, a function of his listener. The assump- 
tion in these studies with retardates was that the controlling variable was 
the verbal rather than the intellectual level of the children. These factors 
are difficult to isolate however, since in retarded populations, low verbal 
level tends to be systematically related to severe retardation. Intelligence 
and verbal level were thus probably confoimded. 

Longhurst ( 1971 ) studied the TTR level of college students in a communi- 
cation tr^k made difiBcuIt by the introduction of a distortion in the transmis- 
sion line between speaker and listener. Adult speakers were asked to 
describe a set of noasense drawings. When the transmission line was clear, 
listeners had no diflBcult)' identifying the drawings. When the distortion was 
introduced, however, listeners made only 50% correct identifications, and 
the speakers responded by lowe*-:ng their TTR in an apparent effort to 
simplifv the listeners task. This appears to be consistent with the lower 
TTRs ac?ults use with low verbal level retarded children, and suggests that 
the lower TTR may represent an attempt to facilitate communication. 

This experiment focuses on the relationship between the TTR used by 
mothers and the age of the individual to v/hom the mother is speaking. 
Again, such factors as intellectual and verbal skills are confounded with age. 
There is no way to disentangle these factors; for this study, there is really 
no need to. We are interested in the linguistic enxironment of the language- 
learning child and how that environment changes as the age of the child 
increases. Age, verbal skills, and intellectual skills vary together in the 
normal child. 

Summary of \feasures 

In this chapter, three questions will be asked about the speech addressed 
bv the mother to her younger child, to her older child, and to an adult. 

L How does the mother s rate of speech var)' wdth the age of her speaking 
partner? 

Broes: Verbal Environment 5 
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2, How does the* rate of disfluencv exhibited in the mother's speech var)' 
with the age of her .speaking partner? 

3, How does the mother s type-token ratio vary with the age of her speak- 
ing partner? 



METHOD 



Subjects 

Ten mothers participated in this study with their own children. The 
mothers were not selected from any one source. In general they were friends 
or, more often, friends of frir.nids of mine. (I knew only four of the 10 
mothers personally before the study began.) The mothers tended to have 
a brtter than average education. Eight had at least some college and two 
had masters degrees. The mothers ranged in age from 25 to 41 years, with 
a mean of 30.3 years. 

Kuch mother had one child between 18 and 26 months of age and one 
child over 45 months of age. The age of the younger child was considered 
an important factor in selecting mothers because children's linguistic skills 
change rapidly during their second year. The mean age of the younger 
children was 21 months. 

Children continue to progress in their grammatical development through- 
out childhood, but the changes are more subtle (Chomsky, 1989; Kessel, 
1070). For this reason, and because the children in natural families are not 
always spaced for the researchers convenience, the age of the older child 
was alhnved to var\' througli a rather wide range. Older children ranged in 
age from 45 to 94 months, with a moan of 60 months. Five of the older chil- 
dren were between 45 and 47 months. 

The sex of the children was not controlled, but a relatively balanced 
sample was obtained, nevertheless. There were two instances where the two 
children in a family were of the .same sex: one pair of boys and one pair of 
girls. In five of the eight remaining pairs of children, the older child was a 
girl and in three pairs the older cKild was a boy. 

For a mother-child group to be • icluded, the older child was required to 
scr)re not more than 0.5 standard deviations below the mean on three language- 
related tests: the Peabody Picture \'ocabular\' Test, and the auditor)' association 
and grammatic closure subtests of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities. 
These tests were included as a check on the mother as a language teacher. If 
changes in the form of the mothers speech are related to the ease with which 
children leani, mothers of children who pass this requirement should constitute 
an optimum sample for obser\'ing the changes. Two mother-child groups were 
excluded because the older children failed this criterion. The remaining chil- 
dren all scored abo\'e the mean on all the tests. Subject characteristics including 
ages and test scores are reported in Appendix 1. 
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Experimental Facilittj 

This studv was conducted in a three-room experimental suite. One room 
contained a child-sized table and two chairs. Two microphones were sus- 
pended from the. ceiling: one associated with tlie r(*cording equipment, and 
one a part of the communication system between the control and the experi- 
mental rooms. 

Throughout the experiment the same three toys were on the table: a doll, a 
small auto transport, and a child's purse containing either a toy pipe or a small 
wooden doll. A book of sequential storv-pictures was also on the table. During 
the first session the pictures came from My Donkey Benjamin, by Hans Limmer; 
during the second session they came from The Boy with the Drum, by David 
Harrison and Eloise Wilkins. 

The sessions were tape-recorded (Magnawrd, 1022) and observed from an 
adjacent control room. I was able to comnmnicate with the subject from the 
control room. 

The secv)nd experimental room contained an assortment of toys and a small 
table and . hairs. Testing was done in this room, and all of the children played 
here when they were not participating in the session. 

Procedure 

Each mother brought her two children to the e.xperimental facility on two 
separate davs. The complete procedure was carried out on both days, but 
onlv the sec^ond session was used in the analysis of the data. The first day 
alknved the mother and children to become familiar with the setting. 

After arriving, the two children were settled in the playroom with a graduate 
student. The mother was seated in the other experimental room and asked to 
complete some initial forms. After this, the mother was given instructions simi- 
lar to these. 

I want von to trll each of your children a story from the pictures in this book. 
You ina> tell any story you like and the story need not be the same for the two 
children. 

I'll bring the children in one at a time. There will be a little time before you are to 
begin the story. You and your child can play with the toys during that time if you 
like, ril tell you A^hen to Begin the story. 

The first child was brought to the mother. After five minutes the mother was 
asked to begin the story. At the end of the ne.xt five minutes I exchanged chil- 
dren and the procedure was repeated. Half of the subjects saw their younger 
children first and half saw their older children first. After the second child had 
heard the story. I brought that child to the playroom and returned to talk with 
the mother for five minutes. Some yo v . ^ children were quite upset at leaving 
their mothers. These children sometimtd remained in the room while the mother 
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and I talked. The childrni sirnu'd content to play on the floor and .seldom be- 
came involved in thv conversation. The mother and I talked about the children 
and about mutual fritMuls or topics that seemed of interest to the mother. 

The oldiT child was testt»d while the younger child and the mother were 
participating in the study. .Several speech patiiolog\ graduate students tested 
the older children and entertained the younger children. 

Transcriptions 

The various analyses used in this study were derived from tape recordings 
and typed transcriptions. A specially trained typist transcribed all of the ses- 
sions from the recordings, using essentially the .same instructions included in 
Schiefelbusch (1963). The transcripUons provided a record of the words 
spoken during the sessions; unintelligible portions were deleted. 



RESULTS 

Three measures were obtained from the speech produced by mothers during 
the experimental session: rate of speech (words per minute), diversity of vo- 
cabulary (TTR). and the word-to-word flow (disfluencies per 100 words). 

Within this study a word was considered to be a unique orthographic unit. 
Two major exceptions to this wvvv contractions and compound words. Con- 
tractions were considered as two (or more) words. For example, dont and 
fiontui W'vTv considered as two words; dontcha was considered as three words. 
C:ompound words used as single words were considered as one word; for ex- 
amplt». u^oud-hije was considered as one word. Criteria for counting words are 
similar to those Schiefelbusch (1963) reported. 

Reliabilitij 

Words were counted from the t\ped protocols. In establishing reliability, an- 
othtT individual counted words for 10 five-miimte segments from the tape- 
recordt^d samples uf speech. The interscorer reliabilit)- was 0.99. 

DisHiu»ncies were counted from the tape-rec*orded samples of speech. A 
second individual rec-ounted 10 five-minute samples of speech, and the inter- 
scorer reliability was 0.98. 

TTH was calculated from the typed protocol. Tlie scorer first listened to the 
tape-n»corded sample to determine the word accuracs of the tvped protocn^l. 
Tht^ TYW \\ i\s thiMi calculated separately and averaged for the second and third 
100 words in each of th<» fi\'i»-minute speech segments. Where there were fewer 
than 300 words, the listener calculated the TTR on the last and the next to the 
last 100 words. The second scorer used the same procx»dure ih calculate the 
typt ^toktMi ratio for 10 100-word samples. The interscorer reliability was O.QvS. 
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Statistical Analysis 

Thf data obtaiiUHl for each ineasuro wore subjocted to a three-factor ai alysis 
with rquMtul inoasurrs (Winer, 1962. pp. :30.3-307). Those* data are reported in 
Tallies 2. 4. and 6. Thf order in whic h the children were svvu was nc»ver signifi- 
cant and is disregarded in the rest uf the paper. 



Rate of Speech 

The number of words spt)ken by the mother during each five-minute segment 
was divided by five. This measure reHeets the total amount of speech that fell 
upon the child's ears during the session. It does not reHect fine changes in 
articulatory rate. Words per minute is affected by the amount of speech gen- 
erated by the speaking partner and the amount of pause time that occurs in 
the session. 

As seen in Table 1, mothers averaged 69.2 words per minute in free play 
with the younger children and 86.2 words per minute in play with the older 
children. In the .storytelling situation the mothers spoke faster. They averaged 
115.1 words per minute with the younger children and 127.5 words per minute 
with the older children. These data are presented graphically in Figure 1, 

Table I. Mean words per minute used by mothers with their younger children (Y), Iheir 
older children (O), and in conversation with an adult (A). 



Situation 


Y 


Listener 
0 


A 


Free play 


69.2 


8H.2 




Storytelling 


115.1 


127.3 




Conversation 






132.4 


Mean 


92.2 


100.9 





140 



120 
5 i 

i i 

^ 80 t- 

» ! 

60 

r 




^-1 1 \ 

Free Sfory Adult 
Ploy Telhnq Conversation 



Mean wordii per minute used 
with their younger children, 
their older children, and in conversation with 
an adult. 



Fuit'llE 1. 

hy mothers 
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A comparison of the mothers' pcrtormances with the older and younger chil- 
dren yielded a significant F value of 13.80 (see Table 2). The difference be- 
tween the storytelling and the play situations yielded a significant F value ol 
98.44. All interaction F values were less than one. 



Tahle 2. Suinniary table for ihv number of words \yeT minute used by mothers talking 
with their older children and their younger children in a spontaneous play task and a 
storytelling task. 



Hource of Variation 


df 


Mean Square 


F 


Between subjects 








A (order) 


1 


691 


<1 


Subjects within group 


8 


1.980 




( Error a ) 








Within subjects 








B (age) 


1 


2.168 


13.80» 


AB 


1 


5 


<1 


B X subjecis within 


8 


157 




group ( Error b ) 








C (task) 


1 


19.022 


98,44» 


AC 


1 


75 


<1 


C X subjects within 


8 


193 




group ( Error c ) 






<1 


BC 


1 


55 


ABC 


1 


70 




BC X subjects within 


8 


421 


<1 


group ( Error be ) 









Total 39 



•Fo.ao U.8) « 11.3 

Mothers used more words per minute in talking with their older children than 
with their younger children, and more words per minute in the stor)telling 
situation than in the play situation. 

Though the situations are not cDmpletely comparable, the mothers* speech 
ui free play with the older children was c*)rnpared to their speech in conversa- 
tion with the adult. Both of these situatioiis were generally c*onversational and 
both lacked the structure in^posed by the storytelling task. The mothers aver- 
aged approximately 132 words per minute with the adult and 80 words per 

miiuite with the older children. This difference wiis analvjsed bv a t test for re- 

» # 

lated measures and yielded a significant t scow of 9.42. 

Disfluencies per 100 Words 

A disfluency was any break in the word-to-word flow of speech that was not 
linguistically meaningful. Included as disfluencies were repeated or inteijected 
sounds, words, or phrixses, as well as broken sentences. Mothers averaged 0.58 
disfluencies |Ht 100 words in tlie play situation witli the younger children and 
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1.61 disfliUMicirs witl) thv oUlvr (•Inldrni (Table 3). In trilinj; thv .sti)r\\ mothers 
awraged 0.66 di.sfliuMicit^s per 100 words witli the younger children and 0.77 
disfluencies per l(X) w^rds with the older children. These data are reported 
graphically in Figure 2. 



Tahlk X Nfean disflui iuies per 100 \» ords for mothers lalkitij? with Uielr younger children 
( Y). iheir 4>lder children { O), and in iimverf^alion uith an adult (\ ), 



Situtttien 


V 


Listener 
0 


A 


Frt'v play 

Storjti'lling 

Convi-rsatiun 


0,5S 
0.66 


1,61 
0,77 


4.70 


Mt'an 


0.62 


1.19 





^ 

1 

Free Story 
Ploy Telling 



Ficcnc 2. Mean disfluencies per 100 
words for luothrrs talking uith their young- 
er and older children and in c<inversation 
with an adult. 



Adult 

Conversation 



\ ciunparison of mothers* disfluent y rate with the older and younger children 
yielded a significant /' value of 13.25 (Table 4). The age-b\ -lask interaction was 
also significant and yielded an F value of 7.18. The niotht rs' rate of disfluency 
was higher with the older children than with the younger children in the play 
situation, but not in the storytelling situation. These results arc presented 
UraphieuIIy in Figure 2. 

A c<Mnparison of the mothers* rale of disfiuency in conversation with the adult 
and in play with their older children yielded a significant t score of 7.02. 
MothiTs ax eraged 4.7 disfluencies per 100 words in conversation with the adult 
and 1.61 disfluencies per 100 words in ajuversation with the older children. 
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Tmuf I. Siiinniary laMr Inr disfltirfitifs it U¥) wonK for uipOhts talkinit older 
:iihI ;»nfin^cr iliiMrfM in a sponlaiH'nns piay task ami a ^tor^1l*llill^ iiwk. 



Si'urtf !>/ Vtinalum (If Strut) Stfuarv V 

A I tm\rr ) I 0.<U < 1 

Sul»)fi»s ultlnii i{n»np 8 O.TvS - 

J I '.rrnr a ) 
WiHiifi NMi)jrits 

H uiu.') I .V25 i l.23* 

\B I (MO <1 

H \ MihjfiU wiHiin S O.iUi - 

Uriinp 1 lirriir |i ) 

C task) 1 1.1=5 5.92f 

AC 1 0.05 <I 

(I % Miliji'vts within 8 0.245 - 

UriMip ( Krror u ) 

lu: I 2.11 7,m 

AHC I 0.59 2.11 

lU." \ su!>jftls uithiii 8 0.28 - 
\;r(Mip \ I'.rrnr he ) 

Tt.tal 39 



U . l.H) = 5.12 



Tilpc'Ti^ki U lUilio (TH\) 

Till' tnki ii Hi/r ill tlir ciimMit stu(l\ was 1(K) words. U'urils timt ilifftTrd in 
<ljftii)iiarv sj)i'Iliii<; wcr** loiiNidrrrd to hv diffcriMit txpcs. 

.\s smi in 1'ahlr tlir uvcram' TYW usrd by inotlu rs was 0.53 in play witli 
tlir MmiM^rr cliildrrii and 0.61 in plax with tlu* oldrr childrtMi. In tlu* .story- 
trlliny situ.ition. axcraurd 0.4^) with the yonnmT childrtMi and 0..>S with 
thi' nUIrr i'hildn-n. Tiu'st' data arc pr«»s«'iit*»d i^raphically in l-'imirc 3. 

.\ ti>niparisoii «>f tlu' inotluTs* p«'rh>rniant'*' with thi' voniiUrr and ol(h»r chil- 
drrn xirldi'd a si^nlti^.ln^ /•' \ alu«' of 47 .^W. Tin* task comparison yicl(h*d a non- 
\iHnifit ant /•' \ahu' «)f 3.74. All of the iiitcrat'tion V \'aluc.s were le.vs than one 
( M-e 'I*ahle f> ). 

\|i>thers tisfd a significantly hiyher TTH witli tlieir older children than with 
their yotuiUer childreu. The spcakiiii; task in which they witc cnijaHe^l di<l not 
seem to allcit vocahulary dixfrsity. 

T^hi^ *) \f :i 'I I H f'>r tli»' sftniid ami third ut)rtls spukf-n l>y iinilh<*!N to th«'ir 
vuMir^i r \ .III . oMi r ihihinn atifl t*» an adult ' .\ » in ti>nver>ati<>n. 







LtsUner 






V 


0 


A 


l"ri»' pU\ 


0.5. i 


{M\\ 




St«»ryt»Hin'^ 


0.4<J 


t).5H 




(^ln^»■r^atiun 






O.fj.5 


\!» an 


0.51 


0.60 
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yniinijir cluldmi, lliHr nUivt children, and :u 
ait adult in coiiwr^alioii. 



^>ee S?>jry AduM 
PlO> Tell'rig ConvefSOtion 



T^m.v ^^ Snminiirv lahl<» fur ty|M-li»kni ralins iiM*d v inolliors jj> ihf sectmd and third 
KM) svonU ^pf»ll•ll U» llii'ir ynunijrr thildrrn and to their older child(<'*) vri a spontaneous play 
iivAi and in a Ntnr) telling task. 



SouH'i '.yf Variutim 


df 


Ah'cin Square 


F 


Between siihJecN 








A (order) 


1 


0.00008 


<l 


Snhjetts ssithln i^rrmp 




0.00498 




( Mrror a ) 








SN'ilMn siihjeets 








H (ajje) 


1 


0.0790fi 


.J7.99* 


AB 


I 


0.(KK)W 


<l 


H X snhjetlH within 




0.0018fi 




[(rf)up ( Krror h) 








r: f task ) 


1 


O.OlOlO 


.^^.71 


Ac: 


1 


0.0{H)2M 


<1 


V. \ snhjet't?i within 


8 


0.00278 




ijronp i Krror c) 








nc: 


1 


O.fKKli 1 


< 1 


ABC 


1 


0.0012f^ 


<l 


X sultjetts within 


8 


0.00127 




«;nmp ( Krror he ) 








Total 


39 







•/•*0!>9 \ 1.8) ^ 



A n)inpanM)n of thr TI W iisrd hy niothi-rs in spraking with an adult with 
thr Tl l\ UM'd hy ninthrrs in j)hiy with tlifir ojdrr chihirfii yi:»ldcd a ^i^n^fic•ant 
/ scun nf Mnthrrs* T'l Hs avrfatjed O.O.'i in sjHH^di t(i an adult and 0.61 in 
sprrc h U) an nidrr chihl, 

Indivitlual d:ita f<»r wnrds prr minute, disihu ncit^s prr 100 words, and Tl l\ 
can In- found in Appmdix 1. 
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DISCUSSION 

Ral - i)i irotlu'rs spivcli is a tu.iction t)f a nuinlxT of facti^rs, inclmlhi^^ the 
aniouiil i)i spcHvli m»iuMatc»il hv ihv .sp*»akinj; partner, thv ratr of artirulatiui;, 
the arnoiiiit of tiino sjMMil iti patisiuij. as \\'v\\ as \hr munlxT of words iisrtL 

(.*onvrrsation with an adult mMUTatfd thr nn)st rapi(? spivch ra^\ despite the 
Tad that this situation involved another adult whci was also spf*akin};. In play, 
cvspfcially with thi* voiiumT child, there was a sense of conver.iation even 
though the child diuw't talk. The mother \^'ould say something aiid then appear 
^o wai'i for She child to respond. The ehiUV ? rispcinse might he motor or verbal. 
The nsporses of the yonnf^er children were scldon? Uiore than a word. In 
speaking to the childa n. especially to th:- younger ones, the mothers used long, 
strategically located pauses. Chapter II deals with a deseripticin of the pau.se 
pattern and its relauonship to the sentences wuhin the mothers' speech. 

Vwm this study there is no way to measure pnssih^' changes in articulation 
rate, hut there is some indication from the perfounance mothers in the 
Phillips ( 1970) study that changes in articulaiion rate uuy indeed accunipany 
changi^s in ovrrall spei\h rate. 

SpiTC'h presentrd ?»t a sUnv rate allows the child nu)re tin\e to pnjcess words 
and sejstences. .Vdnlts can tolerate, and may even prefer, rapid rates of speech. 
The wry \ onng child, on the vjther hand, is a foreigner. He does not yet know 
the he linage, and a slower raU' of ^peeeh nuiy hi' useful to hint. Evru iUv 
older children in this study may benefit from a slowe! rate since, though they 
are already reasimahly compett^nt. there is good indication tluA still have Ian* 
guage IramiMg ahead (Chouisky, U)69; Kessel, 1970). 

Hate of tlisHuiMicy also reflects a physical parametiT of the speech signal. 
iJislhu ueies arc. in a sense, "false" informatiim about the structure of language. 
Though thev uiay ha\ t sonu* social functions, nonlinguiscic repc^titions and in- 
terjet tious of sounds, words, or phrases an* not a part of the linguistic code the 
child nuist acquire. For example, in conviTsation many advilts interject the 
phras%»"\on know" In^twren \arions eh^neuts of tlie sentence. ( "We wnt down* 
town, von know. av,d bfHighl a coat.") The "you know'* carries neidier linguistic 
nor sul»tantivc information, and would appear to be distracting to a li:,aMier 
unfamiliar with the language. Significanlly, motlicis never used this phr»uie with 
the younger ihild. although it was connnon in the speech to the adult. 

Broken and retraced seMttMices constitute another category of disHuency. 
(;homsk\ ( 1967 ) i\\ti\ others connnent on tlie difficidty children nuist experience 
in learuiut^ syntax whvw so nuich of the speech they bear contains nunuMotis 
examples of broken sentences, retraced sentences, and sentence fragments. The 
sjHvch of the mothers to me did indef»tl auUain these kinds of structures, but 
ihv speed) directe d to the children did not. At least in these saniples, the chil- 
dren ilid not fiavi* to cope with fragnuMited speech. 

This raises an interesting (juestion. Dws the child respond selectively to 
Various kinds of speecb^ Phillips ( 1970) demonstrated that speech to the young 
diild wu highly inllected. The speech used b\ mothers in tliis study was not 
examined along tliis dimension, but subjectively it Seemed that mothers used a 
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^roaU r range or inilrction and a higlu r pitch in talking with thv youiigrr chi)* 
tIrtMi. Sonic of this occurred in the speech to the older f»hildren also, hut it was 
not a.s nuirVed. U may l)e that certain inllection and intonation patternn indicate 
to ihv child' when spe ech is addressrd specifu ally to him. 

In i.inversation with tin* adult, mothers had a dislhiency rate that was sub- 
stantially higher than that prothiced in speech addressed to the child, but 
comparal)U* to disfUiency rate*^ observed in tither stu lies of idnU-adult conver* 
national speet-M. Disfluencies were wry infrecpient in the speech to the younger 
chddren. especially in storytellitig. They incieased only slightly in the >neech 
addressed t • the older children iv play. The storytelling situation generated a 
low rate nl dislhiency tf btith [groups of children, even though the word rate 
ificreased in this situation. St>r\ tell:ng from pictures require?* less cr^vttive effort 
on the part of the mother. ()*her studies ( GoUhnan*Kider. 196S) have .shown 
that where the speech task involves reading or learned riaterial, the di.sHuency 
rate is !;Aver. This st'>rytelling task may fall into that category. 

l*he type tfiken ratio ased by mothers was significantly different for oach age 
examined. The nuithers used a mere restricted vocabulary with y<iuf:ger chil- 
dren. Tliis i in agreement w«jh the Siegel (198.3) and Siegel and Harkins 
( 1963) studies where Wl\ varied with the verbal skills of the retarded child 
to v%h(nn the adult was talking. 

The TTU as a niea'^ure di scribes the range of words used within some span 
of words. There are a number of things that a mother might do in talking with 
a young child that nughl result in a lower TVM, She might talk al)out a limited 
number of objects (^r ise a liniited range of sentence patterns. Each of these 
changes would result in a lower TTR. Chapter III will discuss the sentence 
patterns obser\'ed in the .speech of mothers to their younger children. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Mothers used fewer words per minute, fewer disHuencies, and a smaller 
IT^ in spt^'ch directed toward their younger childien than in speech to their 
older children, The speech rate addressed to the adult was still greater* with 
substantially more disfluencies and a higher TTR. All of these differences were 
signiHcant. 

Some of these measures wen* affected not only by the ages of the speaking 
partners but also hy the speaking task. In lelling a story, mothers spoke faster. 
The disHuency rate to the older children was not different from the rate to the 
ycunger children in the storytelling situation. TTR was not affected by the 
speaking task. 
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TIIK LOCATION OF PAUSKS AND SENTENCE 
BOl'NDAHIES IN THE SPEECH OF MOTHERS 

If diihircii arc to unraxcl tlu- vviitax of tlir rptccli thrv lu ar. thcv imist first 
!)«• ahic t(^ idnitify tlir units that ari' .sciiti'iufs witliin that spn'ch. Thf inajorilv 
of s\ ntai tic rrlatioiis apply within sciitnicc hoiinc.inrs. To ;MuUT.tand or coii- 
striut scntcnics t '(jiiircs a knowUd^r of intrrrfUtiMitial relations; fhis. in turn. 
t( »piir«'.s that thi- unit "st ntfiia " hi- idcntifit'tl. St vt ral authors have cfMunrntt'd 
on h(>'^v difficult it would he for children to acfjuirc syntactic rulivs ixo\n the 
broken and unnrammalical sprt ch found in adult conwrsalions (McNciJI, 1966; 
Lnniehery. 1%7), 

The prixrcliii^ chaplrr showed that mothiTs wvn* ohscrwtl to nuulifv sc^vcral 
usprcls nf thcMr sjHrdi systcMnatically as the aj^ivs of \\\v\x spcuikiuf? partnors 
"han^ccL The mrilhcrs' rate of sprrcli was grfatly rrducrd when tlioy spokr 
to Ihrir younm r childrrn: it iiun*ast»d some wluit in spiM^cli to \\\v oldrr chil- 
drrn, hut was still \v%s than two-thirds of thr ratt' usrd with the* adult. Thrrr 
art' several ways iu which niotlu'rs can acljit'vc slowe r rates with the vounncr 
f hildr Ml. Ouv nirthod particularly relevant to a discussion of sen^Mice identifi- 
cation involves pauses. The way in which pauses are introduced into the flow 
of spireh mav carry crucial nifornuition for the child atteMiptinij to unlock 
the reunlarities (jf speech. The mother could, for example, introduce pauses 
nunlinnly. This WDuld sIdw tin* speech the cliild In ars. hut would not help 
liit!i segment it into ciMistituent units. On llje other hand, judicious placement 
of .causes mitjht serve the douhK- fimction of marking sentence boundaries at 
the same tiuie it decn ase»i spt»ech rate. 

A ifumher of authors ( fnr e\a?nple. Bevi r. 1970; Blumenthal. 1970) have 
iuihculed that tin* sentence is the l)asic unit of anaUsis in launuamv Hever 
( 1970. p. 2S0) cfimments that durini; the first decade of his lih^ tlie child learns 
"primarily how to talk in sentences. Iiow to understand sentences, and liow to 
prediet new sentences in his huij^uaye." If tlie sentence is a prinuir\' unit of 
analysis ftir the child, he nnist he al)le to ich'ntify sentences as distinctive units, 
separ ite from otiier such strin^s. hut cohesive within themselves. 

Two problems are enc-ountered in attempting to analv/e adult speech into 
words and sentences. I'irst. the acoustic stream of speecli does not segment 
intf) sentences and words. .\s Xeisser (1967, p. ISH) connn<Mits, H he spaces 
between printed words have no systematic e(piivalent in spoken speech." Sec- 
ond, the words themselves are not formed neatly into sentences. BrokiMi sen- 
tences are ci>nunon. si iitence after sentence is joined by a conjunction to Its 
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successor, and sentence's begun in one syntactic fashion may end in another 
( Maclay and Osgood, 1987 ) . 

The hick of physical segmentation of speech becomes obvious if one listens 
to conversation in an unfamiliar language. The sounds blend ivAo one another 
to funn a long uninterruptrd flow. Pauses, whm ihvy ocfur, are nbvinns, b\tt the 
listener has no way to determine their significance. They may or may not mark 
the end of a sentence. 

In adulf conversational speech, pauses are at ^'grammatically appropriate" 
iocati<)ns only about 50? lyf the time (Goldman-Eisler, 1968; Nlaclay and Os- 
good, 1967; Boomer and Dittman, 1962). That is, 502 of the pauses fall at the 
end of a major constituent uf the sentence, and 50? occur at some other location. 

The pause is a physical occurrenoe that can be identified by even a naive lis- 
tener. U requires no previous knowledge ot language structure. For this reason 
the pause could ser>'c as a powerful cue for the young child regarding the loca- 
tion of sentence boundaries. If pauses are to serve as maximum cues regarding 
sentences, they should occur always (and only) at sentence boundaries. The 
pauses that occur in adult^adult speech do n(it provide unambiguous, reliable 
information concerning sentences (\Iaclay and Osgood, 1967). It remains to 
be seen how pauses function in cliild-direjcted adult speech. 

rhillips { 1970) and Drach ( 1969) f«)und it difficult to segment thv speech of 
mothers U> an adult. Phillips found that determination of uttennce boundaries 
was the least satisfactory measure shv used. There was 90^^ agreement between 
two examiners oiv the locatij)n of utterance boundaries in the speech mothers 
;(ddre.ssed to their children, and 80? agreement on locati<)n of sentence btnmd- 
aries in the speech mothers addressed to another adult. Phillips connnented 
that there seemed to hv a systematic difference in the treatment of utterance 
boundaries by the two examiners when and occurred bet^veen clauses. 

Drach ( 1969 in his analysis of the speech of one mother to her child, found 
much the same prf)l)lem. The speech addressed to the child was not diffienU ^> 
segment. It consisted mostly of short segments, preceded and followed by sub- 
stantial pauses. The speech addressed to the adult, on the other hand, was 
difficult to segn;ent fcjr several reitsons. And and or were used to c*onnect other- 
wise complete sentences, intonation contours were unreliable and encompassed 
more than one otherwise a>;nplete sentence, false starts were frequent, and 
long pauses occurrttl at places that did not seem to mark sentence boundaries. 

In this section three (juestions will be asked ab?)ut speech of the mother to 
the young chilfl. the older child, and the adult. In each instance, the question 
refers only to the mother's speech. 

1. When pauses occur, bow often do they occur at sentence boundaries? How 
often at oth( r than sentence boundaries? 

2. Wh(»n sentences occur, hnw often are they followed by pauses? 

3. How consistently do judges agree on the location of sentence boundaries 
ir) the mother's speech, and does this identification relate to the distribution 
of pauses in her speech? 
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METHOD 



Speech Samples 

The speech samples were obtained from the tape recordings of four mothers 
arbitrarily selected from the 10 who participated in thr original study. The 
only criterion for exclusion was a recording of poor (juality. It was necessary 
to restrict the analysis for several reasons. The computer program used in 
identifying pauses recjuired a relativeU' "clean" tape, and some of the record- 
ings failed on this criterion. In addition, the procedure proved to be lx)th ex- 
pensive and time-consuming. Tliis factor also dictated a siiorter sample. 

Three samples of speech were .selected for eadi of the four mothers: the 
first out* minute in free play with her younger and her older child, and the first 
one minute in conversation wiih the adult. All samples were from the second 
experimental session and began with a ckwly intelligible remark by the 
mother. 

These 12 one-minute samples were dubbed in random order onto a tape 
with a 10-se( ond silent intenal between segments. Two prot()ct)ls were pre- 
pared from the tape. One was used by listeners in making judgments of sen- 
tence bt)un(laries; the second was coded and used in subsequent scoring. 

The first protocol consisted of all words spoken by the mother and the child 
or the adult during the one-minute .segments. The words were typed, double- 
spaced, with no punctuation or capitalization. Exceptions to thi.s included using 
capital letters for *T" and proper nouns, and apostrophes in contractions and 
po.ssessives. The speech of the adult or the child was enclosed in parentheses. 

On the second protocol, I segmented the mothers speech according to a 
H*t of rules. These rulvs were an extension of the procedures used by Drach in 
attempting to segment his adult-adult speech samples, and of Phillips sugges- 
tions for increoised reliability in segmenting. All conjunctions that c(mjoined two 
otherwise complete sentences were defined as intrusions and wqtv eliminated 
from the string of words grouped as an utterance. This rule was applied across 
all three speech samples. The list of conjunctions thus eliminated includefl and, 
or, because, so, and tihen. Appendix 2 contains the coded protocx)Ls used in this 
study. 

This kind of .segmentation was nece.ssar\' so that both pauses and listener 
judgments of sentence boundaries could be located within the mothers speech 
in some standard way. Four utterance categories, in addition to intrusions, 
were marki^d; these included: (1) c*omplete, well-formed sentences; (2) com- 
plete but U*ss than well-formed sentences; (3) broken sentences; and (4) single 
words used as t*omplete sentences. Appendix 2 contains a complete description 
of the rules used in segmenting the speech, tis well as the segmented and 
coded protocols. 

These 12 speech samples were suljjected to two different procedures. One 
procedure involved asking judges to identify sentence boundaries. The sec- 
ond procedure involved t^omputer identification of pauses within the speech 
samples. 
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Sentence Boundary Identification 

Judges, Fourteon of tho IS judges who participated in the sentence identifi* 
cation study were speech pathology faculty or graduate students; the remain- 
ing four judges were from outsidt* the university community. Eight were males 
and 10 were females. 

Procedures. Judges were given a copy of the first protocol. The recording 
was playt^l (Magnac-ord, 1022) through a speaker (KLH, 22A) to groups of 
from one to five listeners. Judges were asked to listen to the speech and mark 
tenninal sentence boundaries on the protocols as tliey went along. The speech 
(jf the mothers speaking partner was included in parentheses to help judges 
keep their place. 

Judges were given practice on six 20-seeond samples of inother-child and 
mother-adult speech. They were allowed to ask questions at the end of the 
practice segment, but no substantive additions were made to the instructions 
and no definition of sentence was given. 

Pause Identification 

A computer program ideiitified paases in the tape-recorded speech, timed 
the pauses, and marked their location on the second channel of the tape record- 
ing. All paases in the mot.'ien.' speech in excess of 260 msec were located and 
their duratior measured. . 

The method used to k)cate v.nd time pauses is described in Figure 4. The 
tape-recorded samples wero played through a two-channel tape recorder 
(Sony, TC 686) in which the record mode of one channel could be activated 
simultane<:)usly with the reproduc*e mode of the second channel. The speech 
signal was then processed and shaped to augment the low-power, high- 
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Figure 4. Block diagram of the equipment used in locating and timing 
pauses. 
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trajUfiKV c'oiisnuaiit souiuls. (^liiiiiiiatc low-frccjiu'iicy and liigh-fr(»(jurncv room 
and ('([uipinriit noise, and reflect only intensity information. First thv signal 
was biuul-pass filtered ( Kiofni-hite ) from 300 to 50(K) il/.. This eliminated much 
of the rooiu noise and tane liiss. Tlie sliapim^ filter tlien redne(»d th(» int(»nsit\' 
of low tre([ueneies with respeet Ui hii^h f rr(jueneies. This increased tin* relative* 
streni^tli of the low-poWiT hii^h-frecjueucy spe(»ch sounds, particidarly sibihmt 
and fricative consonants, 

All (Mivelope detector with a 20-m.^ec lai^ was used to (»liminat(» tfu* fr(»quencv 
infoiiu,;tion from th(» signal. liMving only intensity information. Thv signal was 
tfien pass(»d tliroiigh a Sclmiitt triggiM', which transfoniH^d the analog signal 
into a digital, on-off signal that could be process(»d bv a computer (CDC. 
1700), 

'I'he speech S'gnal in digital form and a 20-msec sampling pulse were fed into 
the c(>mput(T. Simultaneous occurrtMice of the sp(»(»ch signal and the sampling 
pulse was interprett^d as sptrch. ()ccurrciic(» of thv timing puls(» in thv absence 
of sp(»ech was int(Tpr(»t(»d as pause. T1k» computer was programnu^d so that for 
each pans(« in (»\cess of 260 msec, tlu» duration of th(» pause was stor(»d together 
with thv time of its occunenc(». measured from thv begimn'ng of thv spi»ech 
sample. At the end of each one-!nimit(» sample, tlu» pause durations and their 
time of oceurn nc(» wen* print(»d from tht* computer storage. 

In addition, when a pause in (»xcess of 260 msec was ch»tect(»d» an oscillator 
was triggiTcd to emit a toiu* (300 Hz) for the duration of that pause. Tlu» toiu* 
wus recorded on Channel 2 of the tape rtx'order, synchronoasly with the re- 
mainder of the pause*. 

A pause dn»'r)tion of 260 msec was chos(*n arbitrarily. We were interested 
in pauses that c -rdd reasonably be dct(*cted by th(* naive child. There is indica- 
tion from the litiTature that adult pause identification b(*c()mes unreliable 
witli pauses shortcT than alxmt 200 ms(*c ( Agnt^llo, 1963; Martin, 1970). Pause 
dnratiotis of 200 to 2')0 msec hav(» frt»([U(Mitly hvvu used in studi(vs of hesitation 
and juncture paus(\s in spi^ech, and svvm to l)e (jnite reliablv id(Mitifi(»d ( Gold- 
man- Kisler, 1968; Boomer and Dittman, 1962). A P(\u*son r corn»lation of 0.99 
was obfiMiK d fr)r two cons(»cutive computtT runs of four of th(» 12 samples 

I listened to thv processed tap(»s through stereo earphoiu»s. Bv using the 
cue button and turning the tape l)y hand, I was able to locate thv tonv within 
the mothers* speech. I iiiatched tlie tone with thv coiuputer print-out of dura- 
tions, and I marked the location of each pause in (»\cess of 260 njsec on the 
sfcond coded protocol. 

On (iccasioti paus(vs that wvrv cU^arly disc(»rnible by listciiing wen* not iden- 
tified mecfianically b(X'ause noise produced b\ moving chairs or bv toys scrap- 
ing on thv table masked the pause. Where a distinc' oause occurred and no 
\)imsv was mech ;nica!!y rt^corded, /P/ was marked a' that location in thv 
coded protocol ( Appc^ndix 2) and was counti^d as a pause. This occurred 12 
times in tlie spe(»ch samples used, iiivolv(»d four of tlie i2 one-mimit(» samples, 
and constituted 7.7^^ of all pauM's identified. Four of the 12 /P/ pauses <)c<-urred 
in spe(»cl» to an adult and eight (>ccun'(»d in speech to an older child. 
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No I VI pauses vvcrr rrc()nl(*(I in ihv speech to the younger cliilcl This was 
not because noise was not a prol)h»ni. but rather beeause th(» pauses in the 
speech to the younner child tended to be longer and at least some portion of 
the pause was identifii'd. 

RKSULTS 

The data in this study consist of: (I) the percent of pauses in the mothers 
speech following various uttiTance types occurring within utterance V)und- 
aries. ( 2) the percent of sentences followed by a pause, and (3) the percent ot 
sentence boundaries acconipanii'd by pauses and identified by listeners. 

Dhtribution of Pauses hy Utterance Types 

Ooniputer-idt litified pauses wert* located on the experimenters protocol oc- 
curring after a tc rniinal sentence boundary', a single word, or at some other 
location. For tliis analysis, the categories "less than well-fonned sentence" and 
"complete sent(»nce" were combined. Table 7 gives the pause distribution data 
for individual mothers and the mean perc(*ntages averaged for the four 
mothers; P'igure 5 presents these chita in graphic form; and Table 8 gives the 
distribution of sentences by sentence fonn for the four mothers. 

« 

Table 7. Pt»rtei)tagt's of pauses used })y mothers in speakins; to their younger children 
( Y), their olucr children (()), or an adult The pauses were located' at tenninal sen- 
tenet* boundaries, following single words, or at other locations. 



Pause Location 

Following Terminal Following:; Single 

Sentencv Boundaries Wordn Other 



Mother 
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O 
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y 
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A 






8.3.0 


10.0 


23.0 


0 


0 


0 


16.7 


60.0 


m 

1 


Hl.H 


9.3.0 


70.0 


18.2 


fi.7 


0 


0 


0 


30.0 


H 


56.3 


70.0 


61.5 


37.5 


1 0.0 


/ . 1 


6.2 


20.0 


.30.0 


10 


8.3.3 


80.0 


27.3 


16.7 


10.0 


0 


0 


10.0 


72.7 


Mean 




















JMTCfnt 


7.5.4 


82.9 


51.3 


23.2 


6.4 


2.6 


1.4 


10.6 


46.2 



In speaking to the younger children mothers sometimes ased single words 
a.s sentences. Thv tendency to do this decreiused with increases in the ages of 
the vpt^aking partners (Table S). Single words used as sentences included such 
words as pretty y okayy and listen, (Jf trie pauses in the speech of the mother to 
the younger child, 2.3.25? follf)wed such single words used as complete utter- 
ances. Only fyA% of the pauses in tlie speech to tlie older child followed such 
single-word utterances, and only 2.6? of the* pauses in the speech to the adult 
followed such sii^gle word utterances. 
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FicJUHE 5. The percent of pauses In the 
mothers' speech that followed sentences or 
singtr wordji used as sentences. 
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Tahi.k 8. The distribution of various sentence categories in the speech of mothers to their 
younger children (V). older children (O). and to an adult (A). 
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values 


11.3 10.0 13.8 


2.8 2.8 1.3 


6.5 4.0 2.3 


0 0.8 2.8 


0.8 1.8 11.8 



In speaking to the Nounger child, 98.6^ of the pauses in the mothers speech 
occurred followirig units I identified its sentencts or single words used as sen- 
tences. Only 1.4!f of the pauses in the speech of the niother to the \ ounger child 
occurred ut locations other than following single words or sentences. In speech 
to the older child, 89.32 of the pauses followed single words or sentences, while 
10.6? occurred at other locations. In talking with the adult. 53.9!? of the pauses 
used b\' the mother followed single word sentences, while 46.2Sl> occurred at 
other locations. 

In summar\\ as the age of the speaking partner increases, paus^c location 
shifts. With the younger child, pauses occur almost exclusively after sentences 
and single words used as sentences, with the udult, pauses occur following sen- 
tences only about half the time* 

The frequencN of single words decreases as the age of the speaking partner 
increases. The frequency of broken sentences and interjected remarks increases 
\\ ith the increasing age of the motlier s speaking partiier, as seen in Table 8. 
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InttTjfctions increas(» from 0.8 with the younger child, to 1.8 with the older 
child, to 11.8 with the adult. The sharp increase in interjected reu)arks in the 
speech to the adult reflects a substantial increase in conjunction used by the 
mother. 

Un)k(*n sentences sliow a similar palttTii. There are no broken sentences to 
the \()unger children in this sample, and only one mother used any broken sen- 
tences in speaking with her older child. There is an average of 2.3 broken sen* 
tences in a minute of speech to the adult. 

Freifuency with Which Pauses Follow Terminal Sentence Boundaries 

The last word in either a well-formed sentence or a less than well-formed 
sentence in the a)ded protocol was def5nc»d as the se itence boundary. Table 9 
presents the percent of utterances identified as sentences that were followed by 
a pause for each mother. Of the sentences used mothers with the younger 
children. 92.9!? were followed by pauses; 76,5^ of the sentences to the older 
children were followed by pauses; 29.4^ of the sentences to the adult were 
followed b>' pauses. This pattern occurred for individual mothers as well as for 
tlie combined group of mothers. 

Table 9, Percentages of sentence boundaries that were followed by a pause in the spe^d) 
of a mother to her younger child ( Y), older child (O), and to an adult (A). 



SpeakiHff Fanner 
Mother y O A 



5 76.9 83.3 11.8 

7 100.0 82.4 31.8 

8 90.0 70.0 42.1 
10 100.0 66.7 30.0 

Mean percent 92.9 76.5 29.4 



Sentence boundary Identification by Listeners 

In an attempt to analyze the distribution of mothers' sentences, it soon be- 
came -apparent that judges had c<jnsiderable difficulty agreeing on sentence 
bi^undary locations when the' samples were taken from speech addressed to the 
adult. This seemed to be a significant finding since, if adult judges find this 
task diflScult, we may assume tluit it would be even more difficult when the 
listener is a child. Thus, the reliability with which sentence locations can be 
specified should provide at least an indirect index of the extent to which the 
speech prt\sents utuunhiyuous sentetjce information to the child. H 

In order to obtain this measure of reliabilit)', all of the boundary locations 
identified by any one of the judijes were first noted. A determination was then 
made of the percent of thesr individual locations that were also consistent loca- 
tions, that is, agreed upon b\ 802 or more of the judges. The results indicate 
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that the greatest ai{rc»<*tnent occurred with the speech acUlressed to the younger 
child, and the poorest with the speech addressed to the adult. More specifically, 
73.7? of the bouiularies located by any judge in the speech to the youngest 
child fell into the consistent category. For the speech to the older child, the 
figure wa^ 6.3.3?. Finally, in speech to tlu* adult» only 13.6? nf the boundaries 
identified by any judge were in the consistent category. 

The.se data are summarized in Table 10 and presented graphically in Figure 
6. In every instance, the consistent boundaries coincided with a sentence or fol- 
lowed a single word used as a complete sentence, as identified on the protocoL 

Taiu.e 10. Pt»rcenlai;rs of localiom idrnlificd as sentence boundaries In (he speech of 
iiiDthcTs U) ihvix yoiin^tT l Y) and oldt r (O) children and an adult (A). These pauses were 
identified l)y more than 6W of die Judges or by less than HM of the judges as terminal sen* 
tence boundaries. 
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FicviiK 6. PtTCfut of locations identified 
4k\ sventenct; boundaries in mothers' speech. 
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Table 1 1 relates the computtT-generated pause identification data to the sen* 
tence boundary locations provide! by judges. Locations identified by more 
than S05f of the judges a.s sentence boundaries were usually acc^onipanied by 
pau.ses. The percentages ranged from 9535 with the speech to the younger child, 
to SO$J with the speech to the adult. Locations identified less consistently as 
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tiTiniual stMitnicf houndaries wrrr gtMicrally not accoinpanit»d by pauses. The 
one exception was in the speech to the younger child. In the case of terminal 
.sentence* b oundaries identified hy 20 to 80? of the judges, 751? were actH)m* 
panie<l l)y puises in the speech to Ihe younger child. All but one of these loca- 
ti(Mis followed a single word u.sed its a complete utterance. Perhaps there was 
sonu* disagrf*einent among the judges as to whether a single word could be a 
>eiiU*nce. though these single-word utterances were followed by pauses. 

DISC USSION 

This chapter is concerned with the usefulness (if par ses as cuis to sentence 
boinulari(\s in speech to young children. In the speech mothers used with me, 
pauses Were distributed in a manner similar to other descriptions of pauses 
in adult-adult conversational speech. About half of the pauses occurred internal 
to major sentence constituents. In the speech to the child, nearly all pauses 
lollowed sentences or single words used as sentences. This Wiis true in the 
mothers' speech to l)()th the older and younger children. 

The other side of thr (juestion is, when sentences occur, are they followed by 
paus'/*:? They were in the speech to the younger child and to a large extent in 
the snrecb to the* older child. Thus, sentences to both children were well 
marked, with pauses occurring primarily at sentence boundaries, and with 
sentence bomularies generally being accompanied by a pau.se. 

In ev;>lnating these results tlie way in wliicli I coded the sentences on my 
nuister pr()toc^)l is important. My anling elft^ctivi ly broke the run-on scr^tences 
used l)y mothers int(; their snuilItT constituent sentences. Complete sentetices 
joined hy o)njunttjons were considered to \h* separate sentences; it is gram* 
rnatically {^Tmissible to join sentences with a conjunction. The problem en- 
connten^d in this speech sample was tluit nuitliers joined three, four, and even 
five seiitei!Ct»s by cf)njni!( tions There seemed to be no way to differentiate 
U'l^jtimatr u.m» of n)njmictions from their **ill;gitimatt " use. For this reiison 
cDHipound sentences were Ireatt^l as two or more sentences. 

T\\v <l(*cision to treat conjunction locations as sent(*nce boundaries may have 
introduced a bias into the set of results concerned with the percent of sentenc^es 
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f«»llnHi(l l)v pauM's. Tliis decision resulted in the identification of more sen* 
tt tat s th.ui would otfu rwise have been the ease. For sentences identified on this 
basis. thiTe was nu real |>ossibibtv for a pause to occur. Tbus. in this instance, 
tlir percent of siMittMx es follo\vt»d by a pause was somewhat artificially reduced. 
This is a oMisideratint) nnlv in the ease of sp(»eeh to the adult, since it was only 
Ihen that a .sigiiiHcant number of o)njunctions occurred. 

CONCLUSIONS 

FVoni these data it appears that the speech to young children contains sen- 
tences that are well marked l)y pauses. False or confusing information in the 
form of extraneous conjunctions and broken sentences is absent. Single words 
are used as sentences more often in speech to young children than they are in 
speech to older children or adults. 

The pattern of speech to older children is much like the pattern to younger 
children, with sentences well marked by pauses, a minimum of interjected 
speech, and few broketi sentences. There are trends toward the adult-adult 
form in these areiis, but no substantial differences emerge be^veen the two 
groups of children. Mothers do use fewer single-word utterances in speaking 
with older children. 

Tlie speech pattern observed when mothers talked with an adult is much 
lilce the pattern described previously in the literature. Pauses do not reliably 
mark sentence boundaries, broken sentences and interjected speech are com* 
mon. and sentences are difficult to identify when listening to the speecli. 

Listeners are able to wgree on the location of sentence boundaries in the 
speech addressed fn children, but there is little agreement on sentence bound* 
ar\' locations in the speech addressed to an adult. 
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Chapter III 



FORM OF SPEECH ADDRESSED 
TO YOUNGER CHILDREN 

Both the precvding chapters of tins paper and several other studies (Phillips, 
1970; Brown, Cazden. and Bellugi-Kliiua, 1969) have established that speech 
mothers address to young children is substantially different from their speech to 
adults or even to older children. The speed, temporal patterning, fluency, and 
vocabularx usage all vary with the age of the individual to whom the mother 
is talkitig. This chapter will describe the sentences produced by mothew duiing 
the free-play situation with their younger children. 

The kinds of sentences a mother uses with a young child may pn)ve to he the 
most important and interesting aspect of the mother s speech. These sentences, 
togetlier with the sentences used by other individuals in talking with the child, 
constitute the primary corpus of speech from which the child leanis his Lan- 
guage, and they provide him witi) basic information about the structure of lun* 
guage. 

Drach ( 1969) compared the speech one mothtr addressed to her own young 
child with the speech the same mother addressed to two adults* The frequency 
of questions and imperative sentences was high in the speech addressed to 
the cliild but infrequent in the speech to the adults. Negatives and subordi* 
nate clauses were frequent in speivh to the adults but seldom occurred in the 
speech to the child. Deletions, particularly of pronouns, do, and *'be" verbs, were 
also fre(|uent in speech addressed to the child, but these deletions never 
occurred in speech to the adults. 

Diach's data suggest that the mother wiis not just simplifying Ijer speech as 
she talked with the child but was, rather, changing the type or form of the 
sentences she generated. These obserx ations support the idea that children hear 
a special or •*bitse" language form, at least in the speech samples addressed spe- 
cifically to them. 

Fergmon (1964) argues that adults use a ''baby talk" language in talking 
with cliildren. He examined adult speech to young children both at the phono- 
logical level and at the lexical level in six languages and found that tlie 
patterns of speech to children within those languages were stable across gen- 
erations. 

Phillips' ( 1970) work imlicates that mothers' speech may be most restricted 
aj. the>' talk with their 18-month-old children These children are just beginning 
to use speech. They have not yet mastered the creation of sentences and their 
linguistic skills are changing rapidly (Ervin-Tripp, 1971). There is some indi- 
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catioti th.ii ut this ajjr level the child may resi«)nd selectiv<»ly to speech, de- 
pending (in its structure and his current level of linguistic skill (Shfplev, 
Smith, and (;leitnian, 1969). Tliis is why. in the present study, speech addressed 
to the yoiuiKer children was chosen for further analysis, if there is a child- 
diri'cted language form, it oUiiht to occur in speech addressed tu these children. 

This chapter will describe a language form found to he common across 
mothers as the\ talked with their young children. The mothers* speeoh will be 
analyzed in terms of the kinds of sentences they used and th#' juxtaixjsition of 
those sentences in their speech. 



METHOD 

Speech Sample 

The speech samples were obtained from the tape recordings described in 
Chapter I and consisted of all the speech used by the 10 mothers in conversa- 
tion with their younger children during free-play. This speech was transcribed 
by a specially trained typist. Unintelligible reinarks. nonword vocalizatiofis. and 
signs of affirmation and m»gation were deleted from the traiiscription. The 
typist s judgments were used in identifying remarks as stateiuenb or qtiestions. 

ReliahiHty 

The typist's judgments were compared with the judgments of listeners in 
thv sentence lioundary identification study for the four one-miiK ^e samples 
used in that study. Tht*re were only two iuslances out of 62 (3.2SE) where the 
typist disagreed with the majority of listeners' on the segmenting of a particu- 
lar sentence. In each case tlte listeners conjoined two sentences that were 
separated b\' the t\pist. An average of 94% of the listeners agreed with the 
typist on the specific location of sentence botmdaries. 

.\N ALYSIS 

The technique hr analyzing the d ita in this section was to make a series 
of pattern searches through the mothers* sentenct^. In order to search out these 
patterns, the sentences were organized in a number of ways. Sometimes an 
analysis was based :m the entire corpus of a mothers sentences. In other in- 
stances, a particular subset of sentences was identified for special study For 
example, one mother might produce a sequence of sentenc*es that were exact 
repetitions f>f e^ach oth(T. or she might have a string of successive sentences that 
were clearly interrelated b\' i\ conunon syntactic form and a common vocabu- 



n*h<sr detcmiinatiorw wero made after the deleuon of sigas of afBnnution. r ^tion, and 
ntmwurd vocalUatiom. 
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larv. These clusters of sequential seiUcncen proved to be an interesting area 
for deeper probing. 

It was also instructive to search within and between mothers. Not only did 
the saiiif mother often use a particnlnr stMitence form on several occasions, but 
the ver)' same sentence w;ui sometimes found in tiie samples tak.'*n from several 
different mothers. 

An initial way of organizing the data was simply to identify each sentence 
as falling into one of five common sentence categories: single word, imperative, 
questioUi declarative, and grammalically incomplete sentenceji. These were not 
mutually exclusive categories and, witli the exception of the declarative, there 
wus overlap among all the categories. The actual distribution of sentences 
appears in Appendix 3. 

RESULTS 

Within the 10 five^minute segments constituting the speech samples in this 
chapter, mothers produced a total of 6S0 sentences. Mothers averaged 68.0 
sentences, with a range of 33 to 128 sentences. Table 12 provides information 
regarding the number and percent of individual mothers sentences that fell 
within each of the five sentence categories. 

Tahi.k 12. Tlu» niinihf'r and pertt'tilast' of luolhers* senteiuf s thai fell within t»uch of ihe 
five wn^viicv taecKo»H** St-nU'ntv i:ah%inm wr.rt' not nuitually fxclu.sivi». 

CramtJinticaUy 
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Sentence Categofie% 

Single Word Sentences. An average of HM of the mothers' sentences were 
single w<ir(ls. Th<r percentages range<! horn 7.1 to 31.62 for individual mothers. 
By definitif)n, sentena^s in this category were single words that were spoken 
with a sentence-like intonatio;i contfjur and were not grammatically a part of 
eitiier th#» preceding or the following sentence. 
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"Horo" was thi most common single- word scMitcnw, occurring 13 times in 
the total sample. 'There" and "see" were the next most connnon, each occurring 
10 times in the total samphv^ 

TaWe 1:) provides a lireak<lown of the single-word sentences by part of 
speech. •Here" ar.d "there" are counted separately. T}\vy CH)nstitute 2AM of 
the total sample \ f single-word sentences. \ erhs occurred most often as single- 
word sentencrs (31.9?). followed by nouns {21 M), and then adjectives 
( 12.H%). All the single-word sentiences are in Appendix 3. 



Taiii.k 11. Thf frec|ii«*ncy and percentage of ftingte-word sentences falling into various 
partMjf-»peeth categories. 
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GrammativalUj hwomplete ^entenves. On the average, of the sentences 
used by mothers werr identified as grannnatically incomplete. About half these 
sentences involved the deletion of a pronoun, an obligatory do, or a ''be" verb. 
These elements were generally omitted from the sentence initial position. 
Table 14 provides examples of the kinds of mothers' sentences involving such 
deletions, and Table 15 provides information on tlie distribution of deletions in 
the speech of individual mothers. This kind of deletion was also reiK)rtc*d by 
Drach ( 1989). but only in his sample of spcrch to the child. 

The most connnon deletion pattern involved the inverted yes/no question 
form (u question that c.ui Ix' answered by a yes or no). Sentences like '\vanna 



Taulj: I I. i'!xiiniplt*» <if H*nlenct*» that involved the dt*li tioa of </o, he, ox a pronoun. 



Mother Sentemr Deietion 

5 this a car? 

C< wherr yon Uniiig \^ ith \«)nr truck? are 

fi want that to go in th^Tf? do you 

7 vvniit hrr hat on too? do yon 

9 wanna put it hack? do you 

•I yon gonna hug hor? are 

ynn want ini.' t«) shut it? do 

7 you wanna g4*t ilow n? do 



-"Look at" also ocvurrt'd 10 ti.uis in tin* total 'tainple. In this tatfi»on/ation of inotluTs' 
M-nttntfv **hK)k .it" was (rtMti-tl m a tun-w«)rd Hrntfutf. This was donr liwiiise *uch 
rfNpc»u.M'% a% "htok."* *'look at iUv purv," uni "hwik in tht* purjie" also ocxurred. 
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Tahli: 15. Kriw|in'fi( y of ihv nmijislon t)f Jo, Ih\ or a pnmoun in H^titcncrs lclentifii*ci as 
^rauiiiiaticiilly iiicoiiipU tr. 
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m»t down?*' wanna get down?" Mo you wanna get down?" all occurred in 
tlir spi'i'ch sanipitv Both tlu? "waiuia" and "\()u wanna" sentences were con- 
sidered as reductions of the sentence form **do you wanna . . . 

It would he possil)le and reasunahle to define this categ(iiy of incf)niplete 
sentences in such a way as tu inflatt- liu- numtici of ^ciilencv^ e>en fui titer. Fui 
example, most of the single- word sentences {15% of the total) are, in some 
sense, incinnplete, hut were not included* Sentences heghining with see were 
generally grouped with imperatives and questions, l)ut they are also incomplete 
in that they frequently involved the deletion of the words do you* For example, 
here are somv **see" sentences that all yield to the interpretation **do you 
see , . . /' 

Mother 



%vv the tnick? 1 

st't» the t*ar? 8 

MH' thi» tjraiiiiija? 8 

svv ihv haby os'vr there? 2 

sec what'si imicle? 2 



Tah!i» 16 contains all the "see" sentences used hy niotliers in this studv where 
see is in tlu» sentence initial position and stems to imply "do you see." fable 27 
contains all "see" sentences used by mothers, these sentences constitute 4.32 
of the total sample. 

The 10 single-word (or two-word) "look at" sentences cK)uId also have been 
included as grannnatically incM)nipIete and would add another 1.52 to the 
granunatically incomplete seiitenct^. The inclusion of these additional groups 
of sentences that might be considered in some senst grammatically inc^omplete 
would raise tlu» total of incomplete sentences to 36? of the whole sample. 

QuiitiofUi, An average of 372 of tUv mothers' sentencs were questi(ms (see 
Table 12). Within the speech of individual mothers, (juestions ranged from 
21.2 to .S3.32. The mother with the fewest number of sentences also had the 
smallest percentage of questions. 
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T.^Hl.f: 10. All iif ihv wutvnvvs thai appt-ar to havo tlu* rradiria "do vou svv ...?** 
\ « 29. ' 

Snit4'fur 
sfr.^ 1 10) 

thr car? 
sro thv dolly? 
si»r thf t^raiiiiua? 
svv the (lolly's i»yt»s? 
scf the dolly's pretty hair? 
see the Iwhy over there? 
see her eyes? 
set* her huir? 
see it? 

see lier pretty hair? 
see this little part rijjht here? 
see that hole? (2) 
see th^ little hole? 
see what's inside? 
see how it fits toi^ethir^ 
s<»e she went nii{ht niijht? 
s<»e liei eyes are closed? 



T\u Tv arr st^vcral ways to fonn siiiiplr, direct (juostions in English (Klima 
and Brlluni-Klinuic 1969). A sentome can bo .spoken with a ri.sing intonation 
contour. 

*7*>hn went home?" 

A (jiustioti can also hv formed by i^vertin^ the complete subject noun phrase 
and the first element of the auxihary verb. 

**J<>hn Clin i;o home." 
**(!an John ^o home?" 

If there is lu) auxihary verb t»xpr(*sse<l in the .sentence, do is added as a first 
element. 

*'Jn\\n went hoii v." 
**i>ul ji?hn i;.) home?" 

.\iiv of thesi* (pu»stir)n forms restdts in a yes/no qu(»stion. 

In a wli'Cjuestioii. t\\v wh-word (u7io, uhiih, uhere, how, mIuj) occurs in- 
strml o| \\\v s('nt(»nc<* <*h»m(»nt bt»in^ (jnt»stioned. The subject noun phrase and 
tlie first t liMiu nt (^f tht» auxihary viTb are inverted and the wh-que.stion word 
is prepost*d. 

'AMtere tan Jolui .t{o?" 
"Who can ^o hi)me?" 

\ taij (jui^stion is a yes/no f(mn that (juestions the truth of a .statement and 
als(^ reflects thi* syntactic structurt* of the st»ntence. 

**John went home, didn't he?" 
"John can i{o home, can't he?" 
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Tabic 17 prosrnts thv distrihution of qm^stions by typo. Occurring most fre- 
(jurntly was the yt s/iu) iovi rted (lurstion: 70.2? of tbo mothers* questions were 
of this type, .\bnit half of thvsv were ijrammaticall) c*omplete and half, incom- 
pleti'. The lullow iiig .stMiti iiu^s are typical n{ the ves/no <juesti<>ns found in this 
sample: 

Mother 



is that a pipe? 1 

dn#s daddy smoke a pipe? 2 

should \\v open it? 3 

can yo!i say fingers? 5 

do you need some help? 9 

wanna put your shoes on? 1 

want me to shut it? 2 

you gonna go hyv hve? 3 

wanna put her l>ack^ 7 



Placing a st»ntence in the category **grammatically incomplete-yes/ no ques- 
tion" oftvu invoked a judgment iis to what the expanded or complete form of 
the st»nte*nce would l)e. One large group of grammatically incomplete ques- 
tions was the **sei*" group of sentences that appeared to involve the deletion of 
do you. These w ere discussed earlier. 



Table 17. The frequency of question tjpes in the speech of mothers. 
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.\nother large group of grammatically incomplete questions began with such 
words as wanna, tjou wanna, want me, gonrta, and you gonna. 

Tfjough there are other possible interpretations, all of the **wanna'* and 
"want me" sentena*s were treatt*d as reductions of the form, "do you wan- 
na . . . /* since this seemed most accurately to represent the mothers* intent, 
Sonu» supp>rt for this decision can be seen in the following sequences, in which 
the mothers actually use three different forms; 
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Mother 9 

do you want me to ptit it l)ack together? 
you wanna put it back together? 
wanna put it hack? 

Mother 6 

cU> you want it oflf? 

you want me to shut it? 

want that to go in there? 

Wh-questions wnstitutod 23.5? of the total sample of questions. About one- 
third of these were "what" questions and one-third were "where" questions. 
"Where" and *Vhat" questions are pre:;ented in Table 18. 

Tablk 18. All of the "what" and "where" sentences used by mothers. The numbers In 
parentheses indicate the total nuinl}er of times those sentences were used by all of the 
nu)thers. 



Sentence Mother 



what?Ts) 7,9 

whai's this? (2) 4,5 

hut what's this? 4 

what's that? (2) 1 

what's here? 4 

what's in here? (2) 9 

what's in there? (4) 3,7.9 

what s in the purse? 9 

what is it? (5) 3,4,6 

what is that? (2) 3,5 

what is this? 7 

what do you say? 8 

what do you want? 3 

what do you think? 4 

what did you hit the dolly for? 3 

what happened? (2) 2 

what happened to the car, John? 9 

wliat happened to it? 10 

now what are you gonna do with that car? 9 

where*s her nose? (3) 5,10 

where s the car? (3) 9.10 

where*s the car, John? 9 

where*s the other one? 1 

where*s the dolly *s toes? (2) 7 

where *s the dolly *s nose? 10 

wheres the rest of tl)e tnick? (2) 10 

Where's your shot»? 1 

where you going? (2) 5,3 
\vV>*»re you going with your tnick? 

where a you get the money? (2) ** 

where did il go? 6 
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Imperative Sentences, An average of 24.32 of the sentences used by mothers 
were imperatives. The most eommcm verbs were look, put. and see. Of these, 
the **see" sentences are distinctive in that only they are spoken with a rising 
(|uestion intonation. NevertheU'ss, they seem to have the same word-to-word 
structure and meaning as other imperatives. When a mother says, "See the 
baby's eyes?" or "Watch the bab) s eyes/' she appears to be saying, "Attend 
to the babv's eves." 

Declarative Sentences. Dechiratives accounted for 30.435 of the mothers* sen- 
tences» As a group, declaratives were perhaps the most diverse. The largest 
single group of declarative sentences began with the word that. All of the 
"that/' "here " "there," and "it" sentences are presented in Table 19. These 
constitute 29.8% of the total sample of declaratives. 

Table 10. Sentences beginning with thatX here% there's^ and it's. 



Sentence Mother 



that's hard. 5 

that's good. 8 

that's right. (3) (3) 8.9 

that's perfect. 8 

that's all. 10 

that's nice. (2) 3 

that's the way. 3 

that's too big. 10 

well, that's too big. 10 

that's it. 5 

that's a lady. 5 

that's a car. 2 

that's a trailer. 2 

that's a trudc. 3 

that's her bib. 8 

that's her moutli. 10 

that's th(f> doll's nose. 10 

that's a baby's pipe. 2 

that's one hat right there. 4 

that's the front of your tnick. 8 

that\ the way it's suppose* to be. 4 

that's a squeeky one, isn't it? 2 

that's not how the truck goes. 9 

that's like daddy's car. 6 

that's l»ke a van, Jay. 6 

here's a big truck. 7 

here's a car. 9 

here's a purse. ( 2 ) 10 

here's the dolly's nose. 9 

there is something in there. 5 

there's a baby's pipe. 2 

there's the truck. 9 
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Taulk 19 (Conl.) 



Svntvuce Mother 



there's the car. 10 

there's a car in there. 1 

there's a pipe in there. 2 

it^s all right. (1) (1) 3,4 

it's too big. (1) (2) 3,10 

it's fixed. 7 

it's tied. 4 

it's graminy. 5 

it's a Tonka truck. 7 

it's a nice little dolly? 10 

it's ^onna i;<) arnuncl that truck. 2 

it's all reatly to go. 10 

it's just like mom puts it on you. g 

it's like mommy's purse. ' 1 

it was all right' 4 



Repetitiom 

Within Mothers, W ithin even the.se brief five-minute samples, individual 
mothers wvrv observed tr; produce exactly the same sentence more than once. 
If the two instances followed each other immediately, the repetition was con- 
sidered to be sequential If the two instances of a sentence were separated in 
the saniple, they were considered to constitute a nonsequential repetition. 

Table 20 reports the frequency of seijuential and nonsequential repetitions in 
the speecli of individual mothers. An average of 151% of the seniences spoken 
by any tn()ther had alread\' been spoken by that same mother before. The 
percentages ranged from 8.1 to 2.5,S5f for individual mothers. The highe.st per- 
centage of exact repetitions occurred in the mother with the largest number of 



1 AiM.h 20. Tlip number of scfjuential ami nonsequential sentcntv repartitions that occur in 
mothe rs* speech and the percvnta^t^ of the total number of sentences used that were spokpn 
in repetition of a previous sentence. 
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sentences. One-fourth of the sentences spoken by that mother had already been 
spoken previously. 

Across Mothers. Thirty-eight seulences were used by more tlmn one mother 
in the five-minute play time (Tabl<» 21 ). They account for 144 of the sentences 
used by mothers, or 2M? of the total sample. 

Table 22 reports the frecjuency with which individual mothers produced sen- 
tences that were also produced by another mother. An average of 21.93! of the 
sentences produced by one mother were also produced by some other motlier. 
The percentages ranged from 15.1 to 37,82 for individual mothers. 



TAUt£ 21. Sentences that were used by more than one mother Total = 38 sentences used 
144 times. These 38 sentences acccmnted for 21. IZ a{ the total sample, 



Ffequency in Stothers Using 
Sentence Sample Sentences 



see that hole 2 7,10 

what 5 7.9 

there 10 2.3.4.6,8.9.10 

here 13 1,2,6,7,8,9 

sec 10 2,3,5,6,10 

purse 3 1.2.5 

good 3 4,5,10 

thank you 2 1,7 

f>relty 3 8.5 

isten 3 5,7 

hi 3 4,6 

hahy 2 1,4 

up 2 2,9 

look at 10 1.2,6,7,10 

open S 3.5 

come on 3 1,7 

ifH)k what's in there 2 6,3 

it s all right 2 3,4 

it s too hig 4 3,10 

that's right 6 8,9 

Ms see 2 2,3 

there it is 2 9.10 

that wont fit 2 3.10 

there you go 7 9.3 

ciiines apart 3 3,5,7 

did it tome apart 2 0.10 

is that a pipe 3 1,2 

isn't that cute 3 2,6 

what s this 2 4.5 

%vhat is it 5 3.4.6 

what's in there 3 3,7.9 

where s the car 3 9.10 

wlieri**s her nose 3 5»10 

can you say purse 3 2.5 

should we open it 2 2,3 

what is that 2 3.5 

hke that 2 4J 

uhere you Koing 2 5.3 
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TMitK 22. The iiiiihIht and |«TCfntagc of sentenm used by each mother that were also 
used by at least one other mother. 
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Sentence Patterns 

The mothers' sentences also seemed to fall into two basic or primary patterns 
around which a great many sentences were built. The pattenis appeared to be 
related to the intentions or purposes that motivated the mothers' speech. Sen- 
tence Pattern I involved the imperative sentence form and seemed to reflect 
the intent of the mother to coax the child into some behavior, usually a motor 
act. Pattern II involved an "equationar sentence form in which be was con- 
tracted with one of a small number of words including this, that, here, and 
there. Mothers seemed to be naming objects or identifying feeling in the 
immediate situation with these sentences. 

The bases for assigning se'-tences to either of these patterns were admittedly 
intuitive in many instances. There may well be additional categories or other 
categorization schemes that more adequately describe the sentences. Though I 
have misgivings about the current scheme, it did serve to bring some order to 
a large portion of the data, and it is presented for the benefit. 

Sentence Pattern I. Within Stothers. Individual mothers began one-fourth to 
one-half of their imperative sentences with tlie same verb. These groups of 
seiitencfs fonn "sentence frames" within the speech of individual mothers. The 
following are examples of such sentence frames: 

Mother 1 
look at. 
look iaside. 
look inside, 
look in the purse, 
look in here. 

look in the purse and see what's in the purse, 
look and see what's in the purse, 
look and see what's in here. 
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Mother 7 

ptit the dolly on the hair, 
ptit the dolly on the chair, 
put the cur iitiiide here. 

Mother 10 
see? 

see the dolIy*s pretty hair? 

see her prettv hair? 

sec that hole^ 

see the dolly? 

see her eyes? 

see the dolly's eyes? 

see this little hole? 

see she went night night? 

Table 23 provides a description of the frequency of several verbs in the 
imperative sentences of individual motliers. 

Taule 23. The frecjuency of several recurring verbs in the initial position in imperaUve 
sentences. 
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6 (make), 4 (take) 
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Total 


170 


40 


27 


23 





Sentence Pattern I: Across Mothers, Nine verbs account for 73.5^ of the total 
sample of imperative sentences. The verbs look, put, and see account for 5335 of 
all imperative sentences. The range of nouns is also restricted. In the following 
subst t of senti-nces the same nouns are used with each of the verbs look, put, 
and ^ee: 



Mother 



see the truck? 1 

see the cratnnia? 8 

see the dolly*s eyes? 10 

see the dolly? 10 

see the car? 8 

look at the tnick. 9 

look the gramma. 9 

lf3ok at the dolly's eyes. 10 

look at the little dolly. 10 

look at the blue car. 9 
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put Hit' trf.tk hack td^ftluT. 9 

put thr uniHiiiia iu iUv trtirk. 9 

put thr littif ddll nn tlu- tal)le. :1 

put tlu» c»flr iavide iUv trtick. 9 



Although /()(;A:. put, ami svr wrn* tlu- most coiiunon iinpiTativcs, otluT wrbs 
occurred in Ihr same kind of sentence and with the same noun phrases. 

Mother 



push \hv truck. 7 

luakf' tilt' huiv walk. 5 

watcli \\\v dolly's cvvs. 10 

pick tlic dollv up. 3 

say little dolf. 3 

^ct the car out of the truck. 9 

pull the .string. 8 



Thv followini; subsist of imperative sentences scvnu'd to have a different 
form from most iniptTativ^^s. This kind of sentence was found in the speech of 
seviTal mothers. 

Mother 



l(M)k what iuoi)U))y\s got in \wr hand 2 
here. 

look \vhat*N in lu*re. 3 

hwik what\ in tfiere. 3 

see witat's iasicle? 2 

see liuw that fits togelhf»r? 6 

look and see if ijrannna s in ihe purse. 9 

see if you can fix it. 10 



Pattern !: Extensiotis, There were several groups of sentences tluit seemed 
to he closely rehited to Sentence Pattern I. In one* such group, the word you 
was preposed in front of the imperative* .sentence. This is reasonable sincr the 
imperative sentence (h^lett^s tjou in the sentence subject position. The 29 
declarative sentences that begin with you are prc\sented in Table 24. Most of 
these sentences consist of you + an imperative sentcMice or you can + an im- 
perative sentence. In the following examples, the si^ntcnces were setjuential in 
the speech of individual mothers; 

Mother 8 
yoti pull these, 
pull the string. 

Mother 3 
open? 
yoti open, 
you open it. 

Stother 1 

still have cereal on your fat^. 
you still have cereal on your face. 
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Tlu* rxiunplrs fnun MotluTs 1 and 3 show tlu» numipulation of you within a 
sontrncv. altlioujjl) tht» MMitftiers art» not in^prrativrs. St»(pu»ntial srnUMicrs from 
MotluT 9 also rvWvvt a kind of pairing; of srntencv.s containing ijou and sen* 
trncvs with you dt»K*ti*d. 

Mother .9 

yoti put it toyi'lher. 

ym waiiiia put it toi(ftlu*r? 

ihvrv it ijnfs. 

put it togi'iher. 



Tahi.i: 24. St*ntt*nct*s iM'^inniti}; with r/otj. 



Si'fitnicv Mother 



yoii put tht» shm»s on t(M). 8 

yoii put it tngHhrr. 9 

yon pitt it in. ( 2) 9 

yoii can put hvr up \\vrv, 4 
you can put this car on top of 

hvw ami ijivo it a uAv, 7 

now you can put ihv i^rauiuia in thcrt*. 0 

you cnukl put tlu* lady in there. 4 

you could put her in th(*re too. 4 

\i)U take it thi.s way. 8 

you make the truck go and V\\ uiukc the 

car i;o. 10 

you don't make ^euse at all. 7 

yt)U push the truck. 7 

vou lorn it up. 10 

you fiud it. (2) 9 

now you find it. 9 

you talk funny. 7 

you like the tnick? ?) 

you pull these. 8 

vou still have ct*real on vour face* 1 

you want tt on the floor. 10 

you did it» jay. 6 

you have *o Ix- careful. 6 

you have to untie the l)ow. 8 

and you can sit on the chair. 9 

you ctiuld hu^ her. 4 

you just like that. 8 

and then you just around her neck. 8 
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In other extensions of Pattern I an impt^rative sentence was imbedded in an- 
other sentence, I ii one instance let*s was prepostd before imperative sentences. 
This was a pattern followed primarily by NIother 7, although other motliers did 
use sonu* of these sentences. The following is a list of the "lets" sentences 
that occurred: 

Mother 



let*s sec. 2, 3 

let*s pcek» 4 

let*s wife it, 9 

lot s wipe this tear. 9 

let's sit her up. 7 

let*s rock the dolly, rock. 7 

lei s lay the dolly down. 7 

let*s R% her legs. 7 

let s fix the dolly's legs. 7 

let s sit down witli ll^ dolly. 7 



The imperative sentences mothers used in this study were never really com- 
mands. Clenerally tht*y appeared to reflect an attempt on the part of the modier 
to coax the child into some action. Some of the imperatives were expanded into 
a coaxinjj .sort of question. Questioas that had an underlying form of "do you 
want to*' or "are yon going to" were commonly used in this way. Often only a 
porti(m of thi» preposed segment was realized in the mother's speech, so the 
child heard wanna + imperative or you gonna + imperative. The following are 
examples of sentences of this form that occurred: 

Mother 



do yoii wanna take the truck apart? 9 

do yon want to get down and walk around 3 
for a while? 

you wanna tjet down? 7 

you wanna look in there and see what's 7 
f n there? 

wanna look at these toys? 4 

yf^xi wanna put it together? 9 

you wanna put her on the chair? 7 

wanna put her hack? 7 

wanrta put it hack? 6 

wanna see this? 4 

wanna see that bahy? 4 

wanna mr what's in the purse? 7 

wanna sit on my lap and well put 1 
your shoes on? 

are yotj i;onna go to sleep? 7 

yoit gonna go bye bye? 3 

are you gonna love the dolly? 10 

you gonrm take her for a ride? 9 

are you gonna give it hack to tlie Udy? 4 

ycni gonna hwg me? 4 

are you gonna ptit it in the bank? 4 

you gonna put it hack together? 9 
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Pattern 1: Setfuential Extensions. Thv mother froquoiitly presented thv child 
with seciuential sontencrs that fell within Pattern I. Here are sonie groups of 
sentences that reflected tht» imperative pattern and occurred sequentially. 

Mother 2 
push it. 

you can pu5jh it. 
Mothet 4 

you can put her up here, 
give her a ride up here. 

Mother 9 

say John, put the car insid? of the truck, 
can you put the car inside of the truck? 
here. 

put it iaside the tnick. 

Ml show you how, 

moke the car go inside of the truck. 

This last example is interesting in that it seems to draw out something that 
was a part of this situation, and perhaps a part of ahnost any interaction be- 
Uveen mothers and children of this age. The child is not able to manipulate the 
objc*cts easily. Part of the source of repetition in the mothers* speech comes from 
the childs* inubilit)* to c*omply with the first direction. In the last case, the 
mother says esi'.entially the sa ne thing four times. The sentences differ from 
each other slightly and in interesting ways, but the meaning remains constant. 
The child is ex|>osed to three different ways of saying, ''put the car in tlie 
truck." In addition he gets a demonstration of tlie meaning of those sentences 
because his mother elects to show him. 

This mother was the most repetitious subject in the study and also the most 
verbal Here is another sequence from Motlier 9. 

took at the grainnia. 

see the gramma. 

put the gramma irt the Sruck. 

put her in the tnick. 

Motlier 10 also produced many interesti^ig sequences of sentences. The child 
in 10 did not produce any intelligible words, but he did seem to converse. He 
frequently would say» "huh," and his mother seemi»d to treat this as a conver- 
sational renuirk. She would stop, wait for him to ri»spond, and then go on. The 
interchange had a sense of conversation even though the child did not talk. 

Mother JO 

did you see the dcill? 
]<K)k at the pretty dolly, 
see the dolly? 
watch the d(>Ilv s eyes, 
look at the dolly's eyes, 
she went night night, 
see her vyesf 
see the dolly's eyes. 
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This sequiMicc* is inliTcsting for a number of reasons. This is the only instance 
in which a mother expands a "see" sentence into an inverted yes/no question. 
The mother says, "did you see the doll?" In this sequence of eight sentences 
the mother calls the child's attention first to the doll and then to the dolls 
eyt»s. The word doll or dollij occurs six times in tlu* eight sentences, eyes occurs 
four times. The mother is eroding a very simple "happenitig"; when the doll is 
laid down, her eyes shut. She uses eight sentences that contain almost the same 
vocabulary items. In one instance she substitutes her for the dolly. The verbs 
see, tvatch, and look at all are used with the noun phrase "tlie dolly*s eyes/' 
Dolly occurs both as a jvossessive and a regular noun. 

Pattern I: Summary. Tables 23, 26, 27, 28, and 29 contain a consolidation of 
the inperative ••entences plus the sentences that appear to be extensions of, or 
built upon, imperatives. The three verbs look, put, and see now account for 
IHM of the total sample of all of the sentences used by mothers in the free* 
play situation. All imperatives plus the extensions of imperatives account for 
37.2% of all the mothers* sentences. 

Table 25. All 41 "look** sentences used by mothers. 



Sentence Mother 



look at, John. 9 

look. 9 

look at. (10) 1.2A740 

look, John. 9 

look inside. (2) 1 

look in here. (2) 1 

look a'^here. (2) 9 

look at the wheels. 2 

look at the tnjck. 9 

look at the bine car? 9 

now look at the purse. OK? 2 

look at the purse. 4 

look at the granma. 9 

wanna look at these to)*s? 4 

wanna hnik at the pii>«' a little bit later? 2 

look at the d^Jly s eves. 10 

hxik at the little r^'^llv. 10 

look at the pret\. Uolly. 10 

look in the purse. 1 
look in the purse and see 

what's in the purse. 1 

lock and see what's in the purse. 1 

)fK)k and see what's in there. 1 
you wanna look in there and see what s in 

there? 7 

I'm goum look and see Avhat's in the purse. 9 
look and see vl grauinia*s in the 

purse. 9 

lfK)k whal\ in tliere. (2) 3.6 

look what I have, John. 9 
look what mommy's got in her hand 

here. 2 
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Sentence 



Mother 



put the little dnil do%vn« 3 

put the dolly on >he chair. (2) 7 

put the little doll on the table. 3 

put the doll right down on the table. 3 

yov wanna put her on the chair? 7 

put the car on top of the truck. 9 
you can put this car on top of here and give 

it a ride. 7 

wanna put your shoes on? 1 

you put the shoes on too. 6 

should we put them back on? 1 
wanna sit on my lap and well 

put your shoes on? 1 

put it in. 9 

you put it in. 9 

yeah, you put it in. 9 

are you gonna put it in your bank? 4 

put it ri^nt in in the back. 9 

should we put the pipe back in? 2 

should we put the car in there? 10 

put the pipe in the purse hke this. 2 

you could put her in there too. 4 

you could put the lady in there. 4 

now you can put the gramma in there. 9 

put the gramma in the trudc. 9 

put the dolly in the purse too? 10 

don't put the doll in your mouth. 1 
don't put the pipe in your mouth though, OK? 2 

put that end in vour mouth. 1 

put the car insiae the truck. 9 

put the car inside here. 7 

say John put the car laside of the truck. 9 

put it iaside the truck. 9 

put your tntck back together. 9 

do you want me to put it back? 9 

put it back. 9 

can you put it back together? 9 

put it together. 9 

you put it together. 9 

you put it together, momma. 9 

can you put it back together again? 10 

you wanna put it together? 9 

wanna put it back? 9 

wanna put her back? 7 

you can put her up here. 4 

and put the car up here. 9 

put the gramma into thejkrjck. 9^ 



Table 27. All 40 sentences used by mothers. 
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Table 27 (Cont.) 



Sentence Mother 



see the car? 8 

see the dolly? 10 

did you see the dolly? 10 

see the grainma. 8 

see the dolly's eyes? 10 

see the dolly's pretty hair? 10 

see the baby over there? 2 

wanna see that babv? 4 

see her eyesr 10 

see her hair? 5 

see it? 2 

see her pretty hair? 10 

wantid see thisr 4 

see this little part right here? 7 

see that holel 7,10 

see this little hole? 10 
see. that little thing's gotta fit 

in there like that. 7 

wanna se« what's In the purse? 7 

see what's inside? 2 

let's see if you can fix it. 10 

sec ii you can fix it. 10 

see how it fits together? 6 

let's see if he's still in there. 6 

see she went night night? 10 

see her eyes are closed? 7 



Table 28. All 31 •'make." "give," and ''take" sentences used by mothers. 



Sentence Mother 



make the lady walk. 5 

make the car go. (2) 9 
make the car go inside of the 

truck. 9 
you make the truck go and 111 make 

the car go. 10 

make the truck go chooo. 9 

make the truck go emr. 9 

make the truck go ooooo. 9 

make it go together 1 

you don't make sense at all. 1 

sure give the car a ride. 10 

give me a kiss before vou go. ( 4 ) 3 
can you put this car on top of here ana 

give it a ride. 7 

give me your foot. T 

g ive h er a ride. 4 
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Table 28 (Cont.) 



Sentence Mother 



or are yoii i^onna i^ive it hack to the lady? 4 

jjive her a I()\e. 3 

give me a kiss. 3 

you gonna take her for a ride? 9 

take her for a ride. 9 

take her for a ride thtre. 9 

wanna take her booties off? • 7 

take the truck apart. 9 

do you wanna take the truck apart? 9 

take it apart? 9 

now your gonna take it ' ^rt. 10 
take ii each hand, one end 

in each hand. 8 

you lake it this way. 8 

shall we take everything out now? 10 

they'll take care of her. 3 
Vm gonna take this awav and put it over 

here. 9 



Table 29. Sentences of the sanie fonn as those reported in Tables 25-28, but involving 
different verbs. 



Sentence Mother 



close it. 6 

close it up. 5 

close the purse. 7 

smieeze that together. 5 

tell her good night. 7 

try and get it. 7 

be caretul. (2) 1 

you have to be careful. 6 

you have to unde the bow. 8 

now pick the doUy up. 3 

let her in. 5 

now use your hand. 3 

don't use your teeth. 3 

don't hit Her, love her. 3 

watch your finders. 5 

watch the dolly's eyes. 10 

watch this. 5 

now watch. 10 
remember that truck from last 

time? 1 

cf)me on. (3) 1,7 

come on now. 2 

come here. 1 

come back here. 3 

say little doll. 3 

say beep. 5 
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Table 29. (Cont.) 



Sentence Mother 



say ni ni. 7 

can you say purse? 2,5 

can you say granmjv? 5 

can you say fingers? 5 

can you shut it? 2 

you want me to shut it? 6 

now you want me to shut it? 6 

open. (5) 3,5 

you want me to open it? 5 

open it up and let s see? 5 

you open. 3 

you open it. 3 

you talk funny. 7 

and you turn it up. 10 

you like the truck? 9 

you pull these. 8 

pull the string. 8 

push it. 2 

can you push it up? 9 

push hard. 5 

you push the truck. 7 

p isii the tnick. 7 

are you gonna Icve the dolly? 10 

giH up. 1 

you wanna get down? 7 

get the ca. out of the truck. 9 

can you get the car out? 7 

can you find her toes? 7 

can you find the car? 9 

you find it. 9 

now you find it. 9 

yeah you it. 9 

shall I find the ca- , John? 9 

let's fix the doily's legs. 7 

let's fix her legs. 7 

can Jeffrey fix it? 10 

want me to fix it? 7 

you can fix it? 7 

and you can sit on the chair. 9 

you gonna hug her? 4 

goTike this. 1 

go (blows). (3) 1 

you just go like that. 8 

you gotta go right in there like that. 7 

want that to go in there? 6 

and then you just go around her neck. 8 

it's gonna go around that truck. 2 

you gonna go bye bye? 3 

are you gonna go to sleep? 7 

don't go too far. 3 
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Table 29 (Dmt.) 



Smtrrirr Mother 



push. 5 

tistrn. (3) 5,7 

wait. g 

ptrk. (3) 5 



Sentence Pattern It: Within Mothers. A second major sentence pattern in- 
volved the use of a small set of words in the sentence initial position, followed 
by is. Following are examples of this type of sentence: 

Mother 

that's a car. 2 
there's the car. 10 
it's a Tonka truck. 3, 4 

hew's a car. 0 

The most common s(»ntc*nct» frame within the speech of individual mothers 
was that + *.v + noun phrase or that -H '.v -H adjective. Thirty-t%vo such sen- 
tences otx^urred in the total sample of speech. These sentences were well dis- 
tributed among mothers and constituted sentence frames within the speech of 
several mothers. Seven mothers produced at least three such sentences and 
three mothers produced five or more. The following are examples of .sentence 
frames within the speech of individual mothers. 

Mother 2 
that's a car. 
that's a trailer, 
that's a baby's pip*?, 
thats the babys pipe. 

Mother 3 
that's a tmck. 
that's the way. 
that's nice, 
that's nicv. 

Mother H 
that's ri^ht. 
thut\ right, 
that's rit^ht. 
that's good, 
that's |)erfrct. 

that's the front of the tnick. 

The total saun/Ie of "that's" sentences is rejxjrted in Table 19. 

The sentence frame* ti is appeared to be part of this pattern, but was not as 
ct^mmon. Sentences with ti>e ionn it iy occurred 15 times in the total sample. 
These sentences are reported in Table 19. They occurred more than three 
times in the speech of only one mother, and in that case, quite repetitively. 
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Mother W 

it H (I nicf <lolly? 
i\\ all n»a(ly to tjo. 

St'nttMKf fruiiH^s invoKini; f/jt»rt' ami here appeared to he at least somewhat 
related to **that s** and "it s** sentences. 



therc»*s a car in there. 
theri»*s a piw iu there, 
there s a nai)y*s pipe, 
there is suinethiii(; in (here, 
there*?} the tnick. 
there's tJie car. 



Mother 
1 
2 
2 
5 

g 

10 



there s a pipe in there* isn*t there. 2 

here s a purse. 10 

here*s a purse. 10 

here\s the dolly s nose, 10 

here's a car. ' 9 

here's a hig tnick. 7 

These sentences iKcurrcHl only with a nmm phrase, while "thatV* and "its" 
sentences were also foUowed by adjectives. Sentences involving there and here 
seem related to "that s-it's" frames for se veral reasons. The same noun phrases 
h)llo\v l)oth '*that s*' and **there s" sentences. This is shown in the initial sample 
under St*ntence Pattern II and in Table 19. Sequential strings occur that con- 
tain both "that's" and "here's" sentences. 

Mother 10 
where's her nose? 
that's Jeffrey's n«>se. 
here's the tfolly's nose, 
that's the dolly's nose. 

Mother 2 

that's the hahy's pipe, 
see the hahv's pipe over Ihere?^ 
there's the dahv's pipe, 
that's the hahy^s pipe. 

Pattern II: Extemiom. While extensions ot Fi^ttern I generally involved the 
irnbi^ddinjj of a Pattern I sentence in another sentence, extensions of Pattern II 
wvxv generally trarisformations of Pattern II sentences into questions. Three 
basic extensions of Pattern II occurred: "what»" "where," and invertcnl ves/no 
(pH'stions. The set of Vhal" (|uestiwiiA that occurred can be described by the 
ff'iiowing diagram: 



what is < 



this 
that 

-it 
(in) there 
( in ) here 
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"Whats" .sontfiKt^s ({tu^stion the* srt of words that fonii the base for 
Pattrrn II. Sequential sentences also occurred that related Vhat" sentences 
to other sentences in this pattern. 



Mother 5 
whiU is thai? 
it's a ^raiiuiiy. 

Stothcf 3 
what in that? 
what is it? 



The sentence frame where + is + noun phrases seemed most closely related 
to the "here's* and "there's" sentenci's. The following nonsei|nential sentence 
frames occurred in the mothers' speech: 

Mother W 
\vhiTt*'s her nosf?? 
w here's her nose? 
\vhen«*.s the dolly's nose? 
wheN'N the rext of the truck? 
where's the rest (»f the Intck? 
\vh4»re*.s the car? 

Mother 7 

\vhere*s the dolly's toi*^? 
where's thr dolly*s toes? 
where are her lues? 

Mother 9 
where's the car? 
where's the car? 
where s the car, John? 

Other n)others u-sed the same kinds of sentences. 

Mother 

wliere's her nose? 5 
where's her shoe? 1 
where s the other one? 1 

Tlu'se st»ntcnees involve the same noun phrases as the "there's," "liere's,** 
**that\/* and "its" sentnices. For the njost part thi* e noun phrases coded the 
objects on thi* table in the room with the mother and child. Table 30 provides 
frer|uency inforniation for the sentence frames in Sentence Pattern II. 

The tnost frecjuent (juestion form is the inverted yes/no qm*stion. Of the 
ijranimatically complete yes/no (jiu^stions, 225J can be described by the follow- 
ing form* 



IS 



r this 

that 

there 

it 
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Table 30. The freqtuncy of sentences belonging to Sentence Pattern It 



Form 


Frequency 


(hat is 


32 


ihvrv is 


0 


here in 


5 


it is 


IS 


is that 


14 

At! 


is this 


0 
m 


is there 


A 
*% 


is it 




where is 


15 


what is that 


4 


what is this 


4 


what is ( in ) there 


4 


what is (in) here 


3 


what is it 


5 


Total 


119 



These seiitnurfs are repotted in Tabh' 31. Again* "there" sentences seemed 
somewhat different in that they generally c|uestioned the contents of a location, 
while the othi*r sentences seemed to use a question form to name an object. 



is that 3 pipe? 

is that a car? 

is it pennies? 

isn't this cute? 

is there something in there? 

t* there a pipe in there? 



1,2 

2 

4 

t 

5 

2 



Tahle 31. Sentences l>eginning witli "is that," "is it," and *is tliere." 



%mtence 



t'tequeticy Mother 



i< that a Pipe? 3 

is that a baby? 1 

is that a car? I 

is that a little car? 1 

i« that a lady? I 

fs that red? 1 

is that fun? 1 

ijin't that nice? 1 

is it pennies? I 

is it a pretty dress? 1 

isn't this cute? I 

isn't that cute? 3 

is there anything in there? 1 

i% there something in there? 1 

is there somttbing in the purse? 1 

i% there a pij^* in there? 1 



1.2 
I 
2 
7 
5 
2 
5 
10 

4 
4 

4 

2.8 

10 

5 
5 
2 
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Inverted yes/no ({uestions of this form occurced as sentence frames in the 
speech of some mothers* 

Mother 1 
is that a pipr? 
is that a pipe? 
is that a f>al>y? 

Mother 2 
is that a car? 
is that a pipe? 
is that red? 

is iherp a pipe in there? 
Mother 4 

is it d pretty dress? 
is it pennies? 

Mother 5 

is there something in there? 
is there something in there? 

These samf» sentences were related sequentially to other sentences in this 
category in the speech of individual mothers. 

Mother 2 
that's a car. 
is that a car? 

Mother 4 
what is it? 
is it pennies? 

Mother 5 
what is that? 
it s grammy. 
is that a lady? 

Mother 5 

is there something in there? 
is there something in there? 
open it up and let s see* 
nothing in there* 
there if something in there. 

There was at least one other sentence frame that seemed to occur in the 
speech of some of the mothers. It had the form here + pronoun + cotfie or 
tliere f pronoun + go. For the most part these seemed to be relatively stereo- 
tj'ped sentences. Here are some examples. 

Mother 2 
here it comes, 
here it comes, 
here it comes, 
here it comes again. 

there we go. 
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Mother 9 
tlu»re It goes, 
there it goes, 
there it t{oes. 
there go. 
there yoii go. 
tfiere you go. 
there yoti go. 
there yon go. 
tiicre you go. 

Thvsv svutvuvvs occurred occasional!)' in the .speech of other mothers. It is 
difficult to know if tliis represents an important pattern in mothers speech. 

Pattern II: Sequential ExtensUms, As was the case with Pattern I, there 
were also secjiuiitial occurrences of Pattern II sentences in mothers' speech. 

Mother 2 
that's a car. 
is that a car? 

Mother 2 

that's the baby's pine, 
see the baby over tnere? 
there's the babe 's pipe, 
that's the baby s pipe. 

Mother 4 
what is it? 
is it pennies? 

Mother 5 
what is that? 
it's granuny. 
is that a lady? 

Mother 9 
where *s the car? 
the cars in the purse. 

Mother 10 

where's the dolly's nose? 
w here's her nose? 
that's her mouth, 
where's her nose? 
where's her tirwe? 
here's the dolly's nose, 
that's the dolly's nose. 

The mother sometimes asked and answered her owti question. This appears 
to hv the sourer of the pairings from Mothers 2» 4, and 5. The mother is request- 
M^g *^'»!rv.* p:;iiuinf^ behavior from her son. The eight .sentences t*^'^rr\ fn noowr 
})ecause he fails to understand. In fact» he makes unsucci»ssful attempts, and 
finally his mother r,hows him and CH)des the situation. 

The following set frou) Mother 5 pairs a question and its declarative counter- 
part* 
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Mother 5 

is \hvTv sf)mHhinj{ in there? 
is therr something in there? 
open it up and lets see* 
nf)thini{ in there, 
there in sotnethini; in there. 

Other Sequential Comhinatiom, Sonictinu^s the two s<»ntenci» patterns were 
paired in secpiential stMitenees used by mothers. Mother 5 combines the sen* 
tence pattenis in an interesting way. 

Mother S 
that s hard, 
ptish. 

push hard. 

Mother 9 seems to be repeatedly naming the car for her child in this sequence. 

Mother 9 
here's the car. 
see tlie car. 
lo4)k at the blue car. 

A sequence from Nfother 7 exemplifies several things. First, tho phrase "in 
the purse" is changed to "there." The sentence "wanna see whats in the 
purse?** is both expanded and reduced in the sentence "you wanna look in there 
and ^^ee what s in there? " Then the subsentence "what s in the purse?" occurs 
three times in three forms. 

Mother 7 

wanna see what's in the purse? 
listen. 

von wanna look in there and see what s in there? 
look at. 

what's in there? 
what Is this? 

In the set of sentences from Nfother 7, the two primary/ sentence patterns are 
paired. "What s in there?" is a part of a sentence I have grouped with impera- 
tives. The mother thvn pulls that subsentence out and use< it alone. All of this 
occtirs at the surface \v\\'\ va the mothers speech. 

Mother 9 also doi»s this sort of thing in the foUowing set of sentences: 

I m gonna look and see what s in this purse. 

what's in the ptirse? 

uhat's in thi»re? 

is j{ran«na in there? 

look and see if gramp^'**r iu iiie puru*. 

When I atteniptetl to find two (»\amplt*s of a mother painng the imperaHve 
sentence pattern with Pattern 11 sentences, I found t!ie cnnlent of the two ex- 
amples was similar. The situation of looking in the purse, or getting the child 
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to look ill ihr \}\nM\ smiieil to ycnorato a partietilar kind of siMitnitv. 

In thv followini; set thv niolluT codrs two aspects of the* .situation in isolation* 
and tluMi conihinos thv two in thv mwuv snitencv: 



Moflu r in 

look at \Uv \i{\\r dolly. 

isn't that nkr':* 

i\*s a wkv liUlf dolly. 

Seutence Manipulation, Mothcxs pair sontoncrs in anotliiT way; tlu'v follow 
a MMittMicr with anotluT that either I'Xpands or reduces the first sentence. Some* 
times tlu' first senti oce is just a noun, a noun phnise, or perhaps an adjective. 

Mothvr 2 
ihvrv. 
a pipe. 

is that a pipe? 

Mother 4 
cute. 

isn't that culr. 

ill) you think that's cnte? 

Motlur 10 

thf hluc lar? 

do you want the iihu* car? 

Sometimes the mother manipulates the internal structure of the sentence as 
she pnnhices succi'ssive sentences. 

Mother .1 

ptil thv little (loll dt»\vn. 

put the dull rit^ht down un ihv taiiU*. 

put thr littlf cliill on the* talilt*. 

Mother 3 
who's lhal? 
who's cryin>{? 

that won't fit. 
it\ t(M> liit^. 
this car would fit. 
this would fit 

Mother 3 

Brcky's ok 

I'm sure Ufcky's ok. 

In the followiun Ne<juente the mother changed a positive (piesti(m to a 
negative ijnrstion in response to the child. 

Mother 7 

did ymi finish your doughnut? 
did you finish your doughnut? 
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Clfiihl: un tin 
no? 

didn t you finish your dtnighnnt? 



In thf uv\t svi[\u*uvv the sanu* inothiT channr<l the stress pattern of a sen- 
tence. 1 he pair of words contracted changed a> she shifted the stresii pattern. 

Mother 7 

\vp aren't going any place. 

Krifiten. wvxv not gonna j»o anv placv. 

we're nut gonna go any plact* right m>w. 

Mothers sometimes substituted a noun for a pronoun or a pronoun for a noun 
in uthenvise similar sentences produced scqui*ntially. 

Mother 4 

you could put the lady in there, 
you could put her in tiiere too. 

Mother 7 

\vht?rp's the dolly*s toes? 
where's the dolly's toes? , 
where are her toes? 
are her toes here? 
can you find her toes? 

In iiu* prec€*di!ig sentences the mother substituted the pronoun her for dolly s. 
All of these sentences ask the child to |KJint to the doll's toes. The mother codes 
this in several ways secjuentiallv for the child so that he is repeatedly exposed 
to the same message. 

Sitnple, Avtive, Declarative Sentences. Simple, active, declarative sentences 
were prohlenuitic. They occurred with some fretjuency, but they didn't seem to 
cluster in the kinds of pi terns I have called sentence frames. The simple, 
activf. declarvitive siMitence » as been used as an example of the simplest kind 
of si'ntencc und luis been considered basic to the process of hniniing sentence 
structure ( iiraine. 196:3). Tlie following simple, active, declarative sentences 
did (jccur. but I could find m compelling way to group them. 

Mother 

iier ami can move. 4 
the trtick fell over. 7 
tile car fell nut. 9 
there we fixed it. lU 

Only Mothers 4 and 9 presented sentences that were even suggestive of a 
declarative sentence frame. 

Mother 4 

she likes it. 

shf sits up real ^o«>d. 

she can't i;et up. 

sh«* svon't fit. 

she ctMild lay down. 
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Mother 9 
she says hi to you. 
she says hi to you. 
she says hi. 

Child 4 used several two- and three-word sentences during the session and 
was linguistically most advanced. The sentences to Child 4 don't seem to con^ 
.stitute a sentence frame as I have been using the tenn here. They just begin 
with the same word. 

DISCUSSION 

In this chapter, attention was focused on the word-to-word form of the 
mothers' speech. Although it is not possible to determine from this study what 
aspects of the mothers* speech facilitate language learning, this is my ultimate 
interest. Eventually the young, language-learning child wil! know which acous- 
tic sequences constitute words and sentences, and how to create and interpret 
them. The younger children in this study were using one- and two-word sen- 
tences. These children were just beginning to crack the code that is speech. 
At this point it seemed most appropriate to examine the speech the children 
were exposed to at a word-to-word level; this is the level at which they must 
operate, even if they have elaborate innate language skills with preprogrammed 
syntax and innately defined syntactic categories. No matter how complete the 
child s grammatical knowledge is. he still must identify the sequences that are 
words and the context in which those words occur. He must translate tK^ 
acoustic signals he hears into units and patterns. 

Studies of adult conversational speech indicate that these units are not always 
clearly defined in the speech adults address to one another. The evidence in this 
s^udy indicates that units are defined much more clearly in the speech ad- 
dressed to the young child. 

Common Language Style 

In talking with young children, mothers use single words as complete re- 
marks. This was true to some extent of all of the mothers and the tendency to 
do this decreased with the ages of the mothers' speaking partners. Single words 
used as complete remarks are mteresting in that they provide the child with a 
clear look at word boundaries In continuous speech, even in the speech of 
mothers to their younger children, words are not separated from one anothf^r 
by pauses. If the child is to create sentences, he must identify word boundaries. 
Single words bounded by pauses allow the child to identify the unity of a word, 
and perhaps also to identify that sequence when he encounters it in the context 
of a sentence. A substantial number of the words used as single-word sentences 
were also incorporated in longer sentences. 

There u as a similarity in the st> le of speech across mothers; different mothers 
used the same sentences. With all of the discussion about tho novelty of speech 
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and the cmitivity of tlu» spi»aking situation^ it's intori'stinq that ubtiuf 2(W of the 
svntiMices usfd hy any one niothrr were also used by some other niotluT. 

There was a ttMulency for mothers to repeat sentences tliat they themselves 
had said before. Ht^petitions, especially S(*({uential repetitions, give the child a 
secoiul **Iook'* at a si»ntenci* and a srctind chance to proccvss it. 

At a more abstract level, mothers wvm tn (^instruct their sentences in siniihir 
ways. For exaniph\ tlie three verljs look, put, and see ( used in die extended im- 
|HTrttive sentence form) accomit for ahnost a fifth of the total sample of .sen- 
tences. All the sentences built on this pattern acaiunt for about two-fifths of 
the total sample. Mothers seem to construct their sentences in the same ways, 
and to usv the same words as well. 

In addition, evidence from the first two chapters suggests that a CH)mnion 
language style may occur at a different level of analysis. The mothers made 
consistent and substantial modifici'^tions in the temporal patterning of their 
spet*e!i. Tlu*se inodiBcatiuns were related directly to the age of the mothers 
.speaking partner. 

In general there seems to be evidence that mothers ad(«pt a connnon sentence 
pattern and a common style of speech as they talk with their young children. 
This conunon speech pattern becomes more "adult like" iis mothers talk with 
their older children. 

Language Style 

Single Words. Before I began this study, I did not anticipate the use of 
single-word res|)onsi»s. Other investigators of mothers* speech had talked only 
about fully developed sentences (Drach, 1969). No one really discussed tlie 
occurrenc^e of single words as tK)mplete remarks. 

These single words provide the child with information about word bound- 
aries. They allow the child to identifx' the boundaries of the particular word 
being used. In addition, when that word is used in r-ontext, this knowledge 
should aid the child in identifying the boundaries of other words. 

There strnu^l to \yv two primary puq)oses to the mothers* speech: tx)axing 
the child intt) action, and naming objects and feelings for the child. Single 
words were used in these two way^: they also seemed to be usetl to get the 
child s attention. Words like listen, here, there, and the child s own name have 
an attention getting force. 

Grammatically Incomplete Responses. Brown and Bellugi (1964) comment 
that mothers use short, simple, granunatically complete sentences. My initial 
impression was that the mothers in this study also used complete stntences, but 
this proved to be incorrect. Grammatically incomplete sentences should be dis- 
tinj/uished from broken sentences. In s^/t'hking with the younger children, 
niodiers did not stop in the nuddle of a sentence and begin another. Almost all 
the sentencvs used by mothers were coniplete in the sense of sentence terminal 
intonation contour or of a c^omplete thought. The\' were, however, inwmplete 
in that they were not fully developed, granuuatical sentences. In addition, 
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these sentences wvrv inci)mplete or grammatically undeveloped In the same or 
similar ways. In general the subject noun phrase was incomplete or missing. 
Most of these incomplete sentences belonged to Sentence Pattern I, the sen- 
tence pattern built on imperative form setitences. 

In tfie play situation th( niothcT and the younger child talked and plaved 
with the ol)jeets on the table. Sometimes the mother tried to get the child to do 
something-put on his shoes, for example, or sit on the chair. The child was 
generally the subject of those sentences. The mother talked to the child, face 
t(; face, in an intimate situation Sentence-subject reference to the child carries 
little information in this situation; it is generally clear to whom the mother is 
referring. The same is true when the mother is referring to herself in some of 
the sittiations. When the mother says, "can't get it open/' as she tries to open 
the purse, it is clear that the subject of the sentence is L To make these kinds 
of detenninations accurately requires information not only about the verbal 
behavior of the mother but also about the situation itself. Unfortunately, only 
two of the mothers were videotaped and no attempt has been made, thus far, 
to systetnatically relate the action to the verbal behavior of the mother. Any 
e\t(*nsive tliscussion of grammatically incomplete responses will require this, 
in any s(»ntenc<* with elements missing, several interpretations of the fully de- 
veloped sentence are possible. Accurate knowledge of the situation is required 
if reliable judgments about the expansion of grammatically incomplete sen- 
tences are to be made. 

Imperative sentences a)tistitute about one-fourth of the total sample of 
sentences. An imperative sentence contains no subject noun phrase. The gen- 
eral account of imperative's holds that the imperative has, in its deep structure, 
the subject you. In the realization of the sentence, you has been deleted (Katz 
and Postal, 1964). Sometimes the mother expands the imperative sentence by 
the addition of you in the sentence subject position. The imperative itself seems 
to constitute another instance of the deh'tion of the subject noun phrase. 

Mothers also frequently omit he and r/o. The.se words are generally unstressed 
and carry little meaning, Sentencc>s like "she cute?" "she got pretty eyes?" and 
*'this a car?" are all \vss than a)mplete grammatically. The missing elements 
all carry little meaning in the context of th( .sentence. They are also representa- 
tive' of thv kinds (.^f deletions childreti make. 

S/)me grammatically incomplete r(»sponses are sentence c^onstifuae.ts. Gen- 
erally thvy iDOstitute noun phrasi's. In some instances such ncmn phrases either 
pnxrde or folliiw a fully complete sentence contaming the same noun phrase. 
I his kind of juxtaposition of a noun phrase and a sentence could provide the 
child with sonic* insight into the construction of sentenc*es. 

Sentenie Pattern I, Sentei ce Pattern I is ba.sed on the imperative form sen- 
tence. For the most part these sentences request some physical action on the 
part of the child. The imperatives themselvt»s provide an uncluttered look at 
the verb phrase. The Cwustraints of individual verbs become, perhaps, more ap- 
parent in the corjtrxt of an imperative s(»ntence. There is a tendencv to use 
the sanu* noun phras(»s to complete sentences involving different verbs. Again, 
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the verbs generally re(juesl action from the child. In the expansion of impera- 
tive sentences, you is sometimes preposed on the sentence. The imperatives are 
often expanded into cxiaxing qut*stions. \Vhvn a mother, within a short period 
r)f time, expands the ver\' same sentence in a variet>' of ways, she is potentially 
providing the child with infonnation about the ctinstruction of sentence's. She 
is also providing information about boundaries; sentences are only expanded, 
broken, or reconstructed at word boundiuies. 

Sentence Pattern II, Sentence Pattern II was somewhat less common in this 
sampUv There is subjective evidence that the proportion of these kinds of sen- 
tences may increase in the story telling situation. Sentence Pattern II consists 
primarily t>f naming )r asking for a name. The sentences are constructed around 
a small set of words including these: 



this 

that 

here 

there 

it 



is 



f what 
where 



} 



A small group of noun phrases and adjectives is used to complete the sen- 
tences. Both questions and statements are included in this category. The manip- 
ulation of sentences within this category may also provide the child with im- 
portant insights into sentence constmction. Mothers were obser\'ed to juxtapose 
statements and questions containing common vocabular)' in this form. 

There are some things the child is not exposed to here. Previously I noted 
that the child was not exposed to strong patterns or groups of sentences that 
were simple, active, declarative sentences with a noun subject and a main 
verb. The idea seems unlikely that the simple, active, declarative forms the 
base for all other sentences as the child is learning to constmct sentences. 

The notion of left to right sentence construction also seems unlikely if this 
sample represents the corpus from which the child learns. Within these samples, 
sentences are internally manipulated; they are expanded on the le^, on the 
right, and internal to the sentence structure. The most common kind of sentence 
expansion is probably the preposing of sentence elements; the second most 
c<^mmon is probably internal sentence manipulation. The child is exposed to a 
selectt»d and restricted corpus of speech, but its selection and restrictions are 
not in agreement with those predicted on the basis of some descriptioas of 
child language acquisition. 

Sentence Manipulations. Mothers were obseA^ed not only to repeat sen- 
tencx*s, but also to expand, reduce, and internally manipulate sentence struc- 
ture in se(juentially produc^'d sentences. Wliere the vocabulary is held con- 
itant but the form of the sentenc*e is varied, the child is exposed to information 
about word boundaries, acc^eptable order, and the effect of certain transforma- 
tions. M this time the child is not yet ready to use this information in his own 
speech, but it s interesting to know that it s available in the mother s speech. 
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Qualifications 

This study was conducted in a laboratory setting, and the speech samples 
were taken within a short period of time. There are both advantages and dis- 
advantages to this kind of a sample. It's difficult to generalize freely to the 
natural environment of the child. There is no assurance that the mothers talk 
in this manner as thev feed and care for their children, On the other hand, if 
consistent and substantial changes occur in the mothers speech over a short 
period of time and in an unnatural situation, it may indicate that the effect of 
the child or the child's age on the mother's speech is relatively powerful. In 
this study, for example, there was no order effect for the children. The mothers 
modified their speech in the same direction with respect to the child's age no 
matter which child they saw first. 

The mothers in this study were a selected sample. The intent was to select 
them on the basis of their language-teaching skill. They were in fact also se- 
lected, or at least unique, in that they had above average educations. This kind 
of sample may bias the study and the efFect of that bias needs to be explored. 
Do some mothers who are good language teachers use a different speech pat- 
tern v/ith their children? 

There is another set of interesting questions that relates to the relevance of 
the observed changes in mothers' speech to the language-learning process. From 
this study it is not possible to directly relate the mothers' speech pattern to 
the language-learning process. This kind of statement would require a direct 
inter\'ention in a situation where speech and language skills are not being 
acquired and the environment is not providing these kinds of speech patterns. 
Would the child learn if the speech he heard was changed in this way? 
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General Summary 



This paper attempted to identify a unique style used by mothers as they 
talk with their young children and, in some cases, to contrast that style with 
the speech mothers address to older children and to adulb. Speech style was 
described in terms of th temporal patterning, fluency, and content of the 
speech. Content was considered in a number of different ways. TTR, percent 
of repetition within a mother, and percent of overlap in sentences used by 
different mothers were all calculated. 

In addition to these measures, the mothers* sentences were described with 
respect to two sentence patterns that seemed to emerge from the data, and in 
terms of the nature of the sequential sentences mothers produced. 

In general, the mothers* speech was slow, with pauses located always, and 
only, at sentence boundaries when they talked with their younger children. 
They used a small range of vocabulary and often repeated what they had said, 
with and without variation. Mothers seldom used linguistically meaningless 
lepetitions or interjections in talking with their younger children and they 
seldom produced broken sentences. 

Mothers' sentences seemed to fall into two major sentence patterns. One 
pattern is built on the imperative sentence and in general expands that sentence 
form in a variety of ways. The other sentence pattern includes variations and 
permutations of a ""be ' sentence with thai, this, it, thtr$, or here. Mothers also 
used single-word and grammatically incomplete responses in talking with their 
younger children. 
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Appendix 1 



INDIVIDUAL SUBJECT DATA 



Individual subject's ages, test scores, order, and important notes. Grammatical closure and 
auditory asMM;iation mean standard scores » 36. One standard deviation b 6. 



Subject 


Age of 
Mother 
(Yean) 


Age of 
Yomaer 

Child 
(Months) 


Older 
ChiUl 
(Months) 


1 


27 


18 


46 


2 


27 


21 


46 


3 


25 


22f 


47 


4 


28 


26 


94 


5 


28 


21 


63 


6 


34 


21 


78 


7 


28 


18 


45 


8 


26 


2S$ 


45 


0 


39 


18 


65 


10 


41 


20 


70 


Mean 


30.3 


21 


59.9 



PPVT 
Perceraile 


Grammatical 
Closure 


Auditory 
Association 


Child 
Order 


60 


(41) 


(42) 


O.Y* 


66 


(54) 


(54) 


Y-0* 


96 


(67) 


(53) 


Y-0 


53 


(47) 


(51) 


O-Yt 


97 


(47) 


(37) 


Y-0 


96 


(53) 


(47) 


Y-O 


96 


(65) 


(58) 


O.Y 


94 


(56) 


(47) 


O-Y 


99 


(45) 


(44) 


O-Y 


85 


(53) 


(50) 


Y-0 


84.2 


52.5 


48.3 





•Adopted 
♦Twin 

t First session used. 

{Some motor system damage at birth-not walking. 



Individual s\ibject data for disfluencies per 100 words used by mothers with their older 
and younger children in a play situation and a storytelling situation and in conversation with 
an adult. 



Older 



Subject Play Story 



Younger 



Play Story 



AduU 
Conv€r$atiofh 



1 


0.5 


0.3 


0.7 


0.4 


3.5 


2 


0.3 


0.5 


0.8 


0.2 


6.8 


3 


1.3 


1.1 


0.7 


0.5 


4.0 


4 


2.1 


0.8 


0.3 


1.3 


5.5 


5 


1.5 


0.6 


0.3 


0.4 


3.3 


6 


3.3 


1.8 


1.5 


0.7 


6.0 


7 


1.0 


0.4 


0.2 


0.6 


2.6 


8 


2.5 


0.8 


0.0 


1.3 


4.6 


9 


1.9 


0.7 


1.1 


0.7 


5.8 


10 


1.7 


0.7 


0.2 


0.5 


4.0 
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Individual »tibjc*ct data for typr-tokon ratio usvd hy mothers in tatkint; with their nider 
and ymtngt r children in a phu situaticm and a jitorytelling .situation and in ciinversaHon «uih 
an ailult. 





tit ... 

Plmj 


Story 


Flatj 


Story 


Cotiversatim 


I 


0.fi(MJ 


0.59.5 


0.5.10 


0.560 


0.620 


2 


0.373 


0.625 


0.520 


0.530 


0.630 


3 


0.640 


0.5.30 


0.530 


0.430 


0.580 


4 


0.630 


0.675 


0.570 


0.: '0 


0.675 


5 


0.610 


0.520 


U.550 


0.4^0 


0.690 


6 


0.640 


0.590 


0.515 


0.570 


0.690 


7 


0.61.5 


0.553 


0.530 


0.420 


0.625 


8 


0.6(M) 


0.610 


0.615 


0.500 


0.670 


9 


0..535 


0.555 


0.430 


0.455 


0.680 


10 


0.650 


0.62-5 


0.430 


0.450 


0.665 



Mean niiiiiht»r of words per minute used by mothers with their younger children and 
older children in a pla) i^ituation and a stor)1elling situation and in conversation wiUi an adult. 



Adult 



Subject 


Plaij 


Story 


Play 


Story 


Conversation 


_ J 


74.4 


139.0 


54.6 


92.6 


122.6 


2 


73.8 


120.2 


79.0 


107.2 


106.4 


3 


91.3 


129.0 


60.8 


125.0 


114.6 


4 


58.2 


94.6 


64.0 


94.4 


108.8 


5 


66.4 


107.0 


32.2 


104.2 


125.4 


fl 


92.2 


147.8 


58.8 


116.8 


152.2 


7 


123.2 


180.2 


90.6 


141.0 


194.2 


8 


72.4 


94.6 


34.0 


110.4 


120.6 


9 


129.2 


147.8 


131.6 


146.4 


154.0 


10 


81.0 


114.8 


86.0 


113.2 


127.8 
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CODKl) PROTOCOLS OF MOTHEKS' SPEECH 



spi:i;cn sample coded foh uiti:rance T\n: 

Till* 12 DMf.niinule spvwh smwiAvs usihI in tlir siMitrnco ati^nhficaUon study wvw si^g. 
iiH iitrcl ami codrd acrnrdiii!; to ihv fullnwiiiu srt of nilrs: in di^riviiiR tin. codinl spwch 
saniplrv Utii Ihv tapr nxordiiii; and thv wriHen protottjl of the spircb wrrv us«?d. In 
UnuTiil. !hr niolhfr\ spicdi wa^ hrnkrn inio \\w sniallivsl Nvnlucticallv whesive units possj* 
bW. Ihv lollowini; inak'rial di'NcriU's (In* xcMitenw? ctidr nsi»cl: 

ScUtitU'V 

^ l^nnpli Ic. \VflUfnn:ird %t n(rnu*--I used niy own judgment. 

^? L«^^ tijan uril.fornird sfntf^nces. llwsv sfnloncvs sonned by ctmtvni and in- 

tonation paHrrn In Iv coniplrtf\ but no! wholly Rrainnialical. MoNt fell into two 
cati^orirs: ( 1 ) pliraM^s mv'\ in answer la a ({ue%ti(>ii or as a comment, or (2) 
senU'iicfs in which ihv subjeci was oniiltt'd. 

Hrnkrri senU nces lhat appeart»d lo \w abrtipHy slopped and al)andoned. 

Another kind of broken sentence is one in which llie speaker .stops in die 
middle, retract s a inut of the sentence, and then Rocs on lo finisli. Hie l)rnkeu 
sententv is marked ( Hr) at the point where it is relratvd In the margin, the 
sentence is marked as less than welNfonned ( +?). 

Sinij Single wiirds wliich were, in themselves. tt)nii)lete remarks: generally, either 

siuns of aHiniiation or nei^ati*)n ( yiip, ok. no. all riKht» nn-nn), or holophrastic 
Ncntences r listin," "see." "tliere." "here." "look at"). Such remarks were gen- 
erally carried l>y a sentence intonation CYmtour. 

Interjected or intruded sounds, worils, or phrases inserted into the stream of 
speech without apparent meaning, including the "ah" of filled pauses as well 
as filler words and phrases like ''well" and you know." 

Also included in this catet{ory were any eonjunctifms wljich joined two other- 
wise complrtf sentences f)r wliich were used to begin an otherwise complete 
Miiteiicf. There seemed to hv evidencv from other studies that injunctions 
wi re beinii »^«'d in ways that inti»rfered with the identification of sentences 
< PhiUips. 1970; Drach. 1W9). The mothers in this study n.sed conjunctions 
nften. especially in speakinij In Ihv adult, and the conjunctions were often in- 
appropriate, either svntaclically or seniantically. ()r b()th. For c»xample. in the 
folh)Wini; spi^rch n{ a m<>tht»r. live tt)niplete si'ntence«fc are joined to om' another 
by finr/. wi. and hvcausc. In some instances the sentences are in the* right rela* 
tionship 0 each other to be ctinjoined. 

I wnrked witli him a lot more than I do with her prc)bal)ly because 
\si''re rednint» our house ni)w and wvrv busirr and we're in more 
activities, f think, becauu' we did spend a lot mt)re time witli htm 
and I know I'm { U). 

The si'c«)nd hrtauu* \vvu\s cli*arlv inappropriate, and while any twf) of the 
first set (if sentencvs could 1h* joined by an ami, they all are joined together. In 
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cfulini; the M*fih'!K-i*s in lliis sil, \\\v Avrishn was lUixAv to consider iill conjunc- 
tions wliicli join two othcrwisi* complete sent('nct»s as hvhi^ interjected into 
the speech. The M*gineiit was cxided in the following; way: 



S rifi ncc 



Code Spivth 

4* I worked with him a lot more than I do with her 

Int prolraldy lu'cause 

+ w vTv redoing our hoiisi* now 

Int and 

+ we're busier 

Int and 

+ we're in more activities, I think 

Int hi*can.sf* 

+ we did spend a lot more time with him 

Int and 

Br I know I'm (B) 



In that strci^m of speech there were five complete sentencvs, five interjected 
words, and one hroken iientence. 

Several othi r asnirts n( the spi»ech were also cfided within the hody of this sample. The 
h)Ciltion t)f a lireak in u hrokiMi seiitiMice wivs marked by (B). Interjections internal to a 
sentence wen* marked (1). and repetitions were marked where they occurred, with (R). 
Data from the pause di»tection prou'ss and tlie sentence identification study were also 
marked. in this *ample. Pauses wen* marki*d where they occurred with /O.OO/ to indicate thi* 
time in seconds. /IV was used in indicate pa»ises which were clearly perceiveci by a li^tem^r 
hut not identified nu'chanically because of background noise. Twelve /IV pauses were 
i(hntiHed. They involved four of thi* 1'2 speech samples and constituted 7.7'l of the total 
r)inuber of pauses identified. Four t)f the /P/ pause's were in the speech to an adult and 
eii^lit of the pauses wf*re in flit* speech to an oldtT child. One to an adult and one to a child 
were uiidNeiitence pauses; the rest wi*re sentence terminal. 

T\u* distribution of tht*se pauses seems unlikely to have biased the results in the direciicjn 
<jf the findins;s» Their exchision would inflate the results. 

No /IV pauses occurred in the spi»ech to the yofuu^er child. Tliis wu.s not because ntuse 
was not a problem; tny noise, especially, oicurred frequently when the molln»r was talking 
with the yfnmi^er child. It is more likely that pauses in the .speech of tlu* mother to the 
youn^er child were loiii; enough so that at least some portion of the pause was identified. 
However, it may In- that the duratitm of pauses in the mother's speech to the youuger child 
is depressed. 

The symbol ^ ^ was used to note terminal sentience boundaries identified by H(/i or more 
of the jtidges in the sentence identification study. 

Itulii ulual FwtoL'ol.H 

Merit i(icattf)n of sentence iKiundaries and pauH's in the speech of Mother 5 to an adidt; 
sentence identification study segment muulM'r 5. 

Sentence 



Code SfH'rrh 

1\t no thats (H) 

-h Jan /U.3 i/ made that 

Int and 

+- it was Sherry's 

Int and 

Br then we i B) 

Br I have a niece that's a little bit older than (B) ah (1) /LIG/ 
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she's about the ssktiw agt* as Kim I guess 
Int so 

+ I ^.ivi» thfui a spring coal of livrs 

Int and 

wr'w hrvn fraclini* Ivuk mu\ fnrth r :r 
Adult; oh that's really ni(v if uni can do th.it I I jjurss I (hdn't rvnunnber It from them 

hut hut when 1 was taking it off of her it it s pretty 
Sing yeah 

•f I wish I could sew as well as slje does ## 

•f she <ews biMutifully 

Adult: well when she tactiled those drapes that was 
Int and 

desii^niiu; her own \alauce for the dining room and ever)lhjng 
Sing oh 

she really has a knack for it ^'0.98/ 
Adult: yeah you knt)w the last time they were they were shopping for a couch I think 

the last did they ever find it 
-f she found soune material that she liked 

Int hut 
Br sh (B) 

Int yoti know 

-f it's just a small swatch 

Int and 

•f she said. "I can't tell from that" 

•f '*get nie a bigger piece" 

Int so 

+ I can at least see some of the pattern 

Int and 

+ I think they didn't like it after they saw it 

+ ? ■ was /0.28' too big or something 

Int so 

•f she's still looking 

Identification of sentf*ncr boundaries and pauses in the speech of Mother 5 to an older 
child: senteiict* identification study segment numl)er 8. 

Serih'nce 

Code Spevch 

•f ? drive the truck or crash /P/ ## 

Child: she fall off 

•f she hkes to drive with her feet /?/ ## 

Child: no she can 

she's tall enough to 
•f ? to see over 

Sing yeah 
•f she can can't she 

Sing see 

+ her t'ves are right over there 70.36/ ## 

Child: and pretend she saw 

and this car vvasn't still in here see 

I can figure out 

see the car can go away in front and you can see 
Int and 

•f it won't fall on /1.9|/ ## 

•f what happens if i\ /0.88/ gets squashed down and falls off /1.84/ ## 

Child: it can go look at 

is that /0.62/ car too big or too small to go through that hole /1. 14/ ## 
Child: it's too big because 

•f? the hole is what too small 70.40/ ## 

Child: un hn it's too ski skinny 
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+ ? tw skimiy /0.7«/ ## 

Sing see 

+ you got the baby agaii^ /0.66/ ## 

+ Amy likes the sockji /0.J6/ ## 

Idrntifieution of sefiti-ntr iMMimlarios and pauM»s in thr sinrch of Moth<*r 5 to a younger 
child; sentenw identification study segment number 2. 

Sentence 

Code Speech 

Child: see 

+ can you say h ,igers # # 

CtUld: sock 
se€ 

shoe on 

pre see 

Sing pretty /0A4/ 

Sing mmnim /0.30/ 

Child: a sockv 

+ does she have any eyes /2.46/ ## 

Child' eyes see eyes 

+ where 's her where's her (R) nose /0.30/ ## 

Child: ah nose 

+ say beep /1. 28/ ## 

Child: her mo 

+ ? this a car? ## 

Child: mom 

Sing oh 

+ ? want her over here 

Sing ok /1.80/ ## 

+ is ^here something in the purse /0.88/ ## 

+ is there something ir: there /2.60/ ## 

+ open it up and let's see it /1.66/ ## 

Child: in there 

-h? nothing in there /OAS/ ## 

+ there is something in there /0.S6/ ## 

Child: uh out 

+ what is tlmt /1. 02/ ## 

+ it's granny /0.44/ ## 

Identification of sentence boundaries and pauses in the speech of Mother 7 to an adult: 

sentence identification study segment number 10. 

Sentence 

Code Speech 

Sing oh 

+ I've l)een talking to m^ friends about it since last week 

Int and 

+ we all think that the first ones learn faster 

Int because 

+ you spend more time with them /0.34/ 

Int and 

•f the second ones get what they want /0.66/ ## 

Adtilt; v/t'II from th#* first ones or ?rom you 

Int well 

+ ? from the first ones 

Int because 

Br they can iust (B) /OM/ 

+ like we all say. "see what she wants" 

Int and 
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+ filkrs laro f)f )\vT 

Irit and 

•f lir undt^rstaiids hvr /(). 11/ 

h\l so 

+ I don't think shi' li.is to . .tnnninirrtfr as nnicli as ln« did /0.30/ ## 

Adult: wvW ( an vt»ii nMni^Tnlw ■ .jifs that son tliat yon did that you frit wvrv lik*» like* 

hmIU n-ally tr\ini^ t'. • 
Sini{ yrah 

-f- I uorkrd with hini a lot ninri' than I ih) with hvr /0.52/ ## 

Int pndiahly hriaiiM' 

-f- ui'*rr r*»doinn otir honsr now 

Int and 

•f wrrv hwsivT /OM/ 

Int and 

\\i'*Tv in inorr attisitif.s I think /i)AH/ 
Int hi'tatiM* 

4* \vr did sprnd a lot niorv tinit* with him 

Int and 

Hr I know rin (H) 

f Noinrtiint»s 1 fvv\ sorta had ahont it 

Int hut 
Hr I suppov f H) 

I ilon't know 

f* thi» uv nr\i { \\) yviit hvs i{oinj{ to nursery school 

Int M) 

thru I knt»w I'll do tlu» sanir with her 

III 'i).]H^ you know (I) try to tfarh her thini;\ in the kitchen 
Int Ih'( .lUM* 

•f I fauuht hini ''vi^rythini^ in \hv kitchen 

hr ran fry an ei{i; hy himself now and you know U ) fix his own hn^akfast and 

i'Ver\tliinu 
Int which 0.38/ 

•f hr CfMiId w hrii hr was two 

Mfntifi( ation of srntriui- fuMuularirs and pauses in thi spri th of Mother 7 to an older 
child. M'titi'ticr iflrtitifitation study st*i;nu'nt ninnU*r 0. 



Spi i i ll 

satur ohl uraiutna's rii;ht in there /O.'W its 

s.ui'.r okl i;rannna 

yra}i 

that's that t^rannna like for your fartu set /1. 08/ 
vt all ha 

she's unt fnnnv hair '0.88/ tt tt 
she's i^ot a htm /0 8U/ ## 
viip 

iliat\ what you call a hun 
him 

^hr's i^ot funny l yrs too /O. l l^ it it 

I wonder why that hoh'\ up there /1.76/ ## 

ho's tliat for 
I rlon*t knr)w it it 

she ( tjtild put it tm dje end of her pencil /1. 11/ ## 

snrta fuiuiy /O. J8^ ttit 

he can put this inside or on top sei» 

riuht /«). 18/ 

I hi»t we cDuld t^et four cars in there /P/ U it 

four 

hut 



c:i.i!d: 

Sinu 
Child: 

Child: 
Cluld: 

Child: 



Child: 
Sini; 

Int 
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1 


I Clon t know wnui iiiis rioit* ui Ii*t** i» lor /u.oa/ ## 


( .nilu: 


\^niit all 1 fit at* iiiiit ?» inr 


ini 


ivi.ll 

W I II 


4. 


lK«i«a» lifiif*^ iir«* In iiiilci llii* wn^ifK fir fni* Cftf% 

lllll^t lltUt ^ ftit III nil nllCll>l *im nil V(*I«V 


fitf 

Sill 






f «lrtn'f LiiftiA.' ii'tial itiil iiMii»r iitr /I) 'Hi/ It 




wr'ff* ^onnu wait for that /|^/ #^ 


+ 


wvxv i;onna U'll it iit a ip.initte ## 




oh oh 


Sint; 


VfMh 


Child: 


tril it now 




we*rt* ^onnu wait for a ininutt* /2.58/ ## 



Iilctitific'iition of srntentr boundjiries oml pauses in tht? spvt'ch of Mother 7 to a younger 
chilli: sentt'nct' idt^ntificatiun study segment number 12. 

Code Sim'vh 

•f ? \ou i?omui i{t) to sleep /1.54/ ## 

Siurf tlHUI? 

+ are vou tired /2.I6/ ## 

•f is the dolly vvanu /0.50/ ## 

ChiHi tin ^n 

Sini^ on hun /l.fiH/ 

•f? nitr dolly /OJfi/ ## 

•f did, vou finish your doughnut /1.I8/ ## 

Siu« hun? 72.42/ 

•f did you finish your doughnut , 1.72/ ## 

Child: tin tm 
Sins 

•f- didn't you finish yot»r doughnut /0.4()/ ## 
t-rv you playini* with some toys /0.66/ ## 

-f? m> oo n<K) 000/0.72/ 

•f you talk funny 

4- you don't niake any sense at all /0.80/ ## 

f? wanna see what's in the purse /0.90/ ## 

Sini^ listen /l-H-l/ 

-t-? you wanna look in there 

Int and 

•f see what\ in there /1.32/ ## 

Sini? ah /OM/ 

Sinic look at 73.70/ ## 

what's in then- # 
what is this /1.80/ #jSt 

•f-? wanna put her hack /2.42/ ## 

h closi* the purst* /2.U6/ ## 

|c|» ntifu atioii of sentencr IwHuidnries and pauses in the spet-ch of Mother 8 to an adult: 
seutfrttf idriilifiLation study seiriuent niunher 1. 

Svntrnce 

Code S;)eet/i 

Br nif to trach hini is really (B) 

•f she's pregnant /().30/ 

•f ordinarily I 4;ufss she does /{).\H/ more with the hahtes 

Int hut 

-f- she was in tlu re this iiiornint; 

Itit hut ah /1.9M7 

-f K^v have to have one ujothfr for each child under three /0.32/ ## 

Adult: oh it*s kind ah it\ a chtss 
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Stiii; yeah 

^ thvrv ihf Tvs ' W ) tUrvv n\ ll^ V all all ( U) frit«mU who did it 

Siiiij yvnh 

Int and nil 

\\v\ \hv tmlv liitK «»!Tf' 

ifir r> air tuii uhj a luilt 
Ine and 

imv i)f tlu'ni\ i).2C) niothfr isn't Uvte 
+ thi^ is i\\v lirsi \vssim 

Int and 
+ shv's not hvrv 

Int hnt 
Br I dnnt t B) 

+ 1 I'xprtt that*"* ^ontiii \h' thstiytums 

the ulluT t»no just Ufcr jaiiiii' would have last vt»ar shricki^d /IV ## 
Adult: oh , TTtr 

Int hut 

hv thought it was i;r(*at 
Vaust* 

thr only «'\|n'rit iKr hv's had has with Mr. Cnrn and thi* vachi chib this 
summer 'l.OfV 
Int u hi'H 

laniir was suppi»st» to hv havini; a h-sson only was having a tamper tantntm 

L.irrv \;ot ujorr IrsNous thi.s suiuuu'r /P/ 
Adult: ..n J 
Int wi-ll I to iht* i hild) 

it ucrdrd iHitttMUUij (to thr ihild) /U.72/ 
Sint; i»h (to the child) /iAH/ 

Adult; poor fclliAV 

+ now thf uirls in tin* swinuuini; pool conif and adiuiro Larry 

+ \\t* associates sw j'iuninij with heaven /O.'iO^ 

Identification of sentence lioiuidarii^s and pausr^ in the speech of Mother 8 lo an older 
ihild. sentence idi»nlifitatit)n study segment number :i. 

Smtnice 

Sing \eah 

von reallv know how to d*) it dt)n*tcha /3.22/ ## 
rhild: I can put thi se socks on. can t I 

can un\ tell ine how nuiny toes she has /1. 40/ ft 
Cihtid; tiiir two I ca- 

+ yoii n- tt>o h*i\\ 2.92 ' i^ir 

+ can't vwu unhutton those 

Child: no 

+ sur»' >ou can 0 91' :t 

i'hild: I know I can't 

there kjo 

th<*re*s one 

tr\ to do this 

there\ two /1.94/ «^ 
Child: hey that's this 

uanna see 

this is jtist like hkf the littl.- drummer boy 
Br Wf ha\e to wait till we ib) 

Br till Mrs. <Bi 

IN that 

Child: yeafi look at 

Sint4 
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4-? yoii can tell mv ahotit him when we get (B) when shes ready /2.00/ (or us to 

that 7.10' 4rr 

C'hiM: oh niaiiuna they're hard to get off 

Sinj{ here 

-f" Irt's M*e 

4- let's not rip her / 1.32^ 

Br we had better iB; 

Int uin , I TS/ 

Sini{ there / l.BO/ 

Idfnitification of sentence houndarirs and pauses in the speech of Mother 8 to a younger 
child: senletitv identification study semnent number 11. 

Sentence ^ 

-f I thought inayW you'd think hhv was pretty nifty /1.22/ ## 

Sing oh r 

4- sou need the bib /0.44/ and the bonnet /S.44/ ## 

Sini; ok . 5.42/ ## 

Sing here/O.fVr 

4-? it's jiist like nioui puts it on you /0.88/ it# 

vou just go like that /2»12/ 

Sing "k /0.68/ 

•f takt» it ill each hand here /1. 74/ ## 

4-? one end in each hand 

Int and 

•f then vou go around her neck /0.76/ # # 

Sing ok /r46 '"#^ 

4- if votj press hard enough is it going to stay on /0.96/ ## 

Sing veah '0.16/ 

-f \ou think so hun /0,92/ ## 

Sing ok /2.62/ 

•f now we tie a bow /•/ ttH 

{ •accurate value could not be detennined because the mother whispered) 

Identification of sentt^nct* botindaries and pauses in the speech of Mother 10 to an adult: 
sentence identification study st»ginent number 7. 

Sentence 

Code Speech 

-¥ she likes school real well 

Sing un hn 

Int so , . 1 

+ Im sure that ah <I) /0,98/ right now shes sorta antiapating the time when 

all the kids will \^e plaung /0.32/ around outside 
Int but 
Sing no 

•f she loves sch'K)! as far as ah 1 1) '0.58/ that s concerned /1.02/ ## 

Adidt: it >eeuis to ine that I remember my kids getting kind of iuipaUent with not 

being alile to read yet 
Br although they do more »B) ah (I) /0.2B/ 

Br at least « B ) " 

-i- y of (Dtirse that's years ago sintv I was in kindergarten #<P 

Adult: well it's fjuite a while suice my kid'i were too 

Int but 

4- I think she does what tliey call number papers 

Int and 

vvf never had ansthing like that 
Br it's just f B) 

Int you know 
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Int 



+ like they might have shapes and objects 

Int and •> 

+ they're to 70.52/ count how many shapes there are /0.40/ 

Int or 

if tht're aren't enough of these /0.32/ particular shapes to correspond with the 
nninher that they have /0.94/ on the paper they're to add to them /0.12/ 
so 

+ it's more or less a nunibers and reading readiness that they're doing now 

Br I never encountered anything like that in a (B) /0.82/ 

Identification of sentence boundaries and pauses in the speech of Mother 10 to an older 
cniiil: sentencv identification study segment number 4. 

Code Speech 

+ wv'W jiist have to pretend I think /0.62/ ## 

Child: or we could have the same lady 

Sing sure 

+ you could do that too 70.46/ ## 

Child: ok we*ll do that 

or maybe we could just pretend 

Sing yeah 

-f* this dolly even has a bib 

+ isn't that nice 7P7 ## 

Child: ok mommy 

+ isn't that a pretfy dress she has on ## 

Child: urn lim is it just a decorate or can you play with it 

+ ? with the dress 

Child: no can you play with the doU 

Sing oh 

+ sure you can 70.787 ## 

Child: do vnii wanna 

Sing alright 70.317 ## 

Child: we'll do something different everytirne and the next tiuie we'll play with this 

and she'll l>e the driver 

Sing um hm 

Child: I'll put this on the inside 

should I put it on the in or out 

+ ? which ever place you'd like ## 

Child: I'll put it on the iaside 

Sing hm 

•f she even has nice booties 7P7 ## 

+ I'll het at onv time 7P7 these Ix^oties iH^onged to a real baby 71.367 ## 

Child; un hum (intelligible) 

+ thf booties are the si/e of sr)iue that you and jvlhvv had when vou were little 

Chihl: likr a that s right 

Int '(uuse 

-f- shf's afMMit the size *)f a real baby isn't she 70.767 ^# 

Idi-ntification of sentence boimdaries and pauses in the speech of Mother 10 to a younger 
ehild: s<»ntf»na» identificatifin study segment number 6. 

Sentence 

Code Speech 

Sing irady /OM/ ## 

+ you make the truck go 

Int and 

+ I'll make the car go 70.967 ## 

Sing zroom 71.72/ 
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Sing oh 

-f ^ what happrnrd to it /O.HO/ 

^ whrn s the rest of the tnick /^96/ ## 

Sini( huh /().«)/ 

-f where > the rrst t>f the tnuk /1.7H' ## 

-f- there it is /l.Tf)/ 

+ (lid it amie apart /0.6I/ 

h't\ ve if \vt» can fix it /1.08/ ## 

Sini{ there 

+ we fixt'd it IWMI ## 

Siiiu oh 

4- now are \ jmi jjuniia take it apart /4. I4/ ## 

Sink; well t;ood 

+ now can vtni put it Imck t<Ji;ether again 71.51/ ## 

-f cMii Jetfrry fix it /l.W ## 

Sini{ tui hun 

•f see if you can fix it /7.66/ ## 

Sing alnH)>t' /O.HfV 

.>ee this httlt? hole ## 

-f- see that hole 70.84/ ## 

+ you haveta ptjt that right on there 72*067 # # 
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Appendix 3 



SENTENCES USED BY MOTHERS IN PLAY 
WITH THEIR YOUNGER CHILDREN 



SENTENCES BEGINNING WITH A VERB 

Mother 1 
look at. 
took inside, 
look iaside. 
look in here, 
look in here, 
look in the purse. 

look in the purse and see what's in the puise. 
look and see what's in the purse, 
look and see what's in here. 

see the truck? 
see? 

go (blows), 
go ( blows )» 
go (blows), 
go Uke this. 

put that end in your mouth, 
don't put the doll in your mouth. 

be careful, 
be careful, 
be careful. 

make it go together? 
give me your foot, 
take that one. 

remember that truck from last time? 

get up. 

come on. 
come here. 

Mother 2 
look at. 

lock at the wheels. 

now look at the purse, ok? 

look what mommy's got in her hand here. 

see? 
j»ee it? 

se<» the baby over there? 
see what's inside? 
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put the pipe in the purs^ like this. 

don't put the pipe in your mouth though, ok? 

push it« 

come on now. 

Mother 3 

Imik what's in there* 

love her. 

see? 

put the little doll down. 

put the doll ri^ht down on the table. 

put the little doll on the table. 

open? 
open, 
open, 

give her a love, 

give me a kiss before you go. 
give rue a ki.ss. 
give me u ki$s before you go. 
give me a kiss before yim gt), 
give uie a kiss before you go. 

say little doll 
now pick the doll up, 
now use your hand, 
come back here. 

don't go too far. 
don't hit her, love her. 
don't use your teetl). 

Stother 4 

look at this purse, 

give her a ride up there. 

Stother 5 



seef 

see her hair? 

open, 
open, 

open it up and let's see it. 

close it up. 

hslen. 
listen. 

let her in. 

push. 
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piiNh hard. 

watch your fSn^jers. 

watch this. 

M|iicr/c that tf)i;cthrf. 
m.ih* til*' I.uly walk. 

p*rk. 
ptck, 
peck. 

sd\ bt.M»p. 

Motfwr fi 
look .t^ 
luok at. 
If)i)k at. 
look at. 
lof)k at. 

liM)k what's in there. 

svv? 

sff how that fits loijcthcr? 

close it? 
cloNc it. 

Stnthrr 7 
ItHik at. 
look at. 

vc that hole? 

M'f this part riijht here? 

M-r her ' yes are chwed? 

sec that litth' thing's i;otta fit in thrrc hkc that. 

pt»t the ilcilly an tlie chair, 
pttl the dully oil the chair, 
put the car insi<l<' here. 

^ay III III dolly, 
tell her i^Mod iiii^lit. 
try and i;et it out. 

( ouK' on. 
come oil. 

sit her up so ht r eyes are open, 
listen. 

( luse the purse. 
j.Mi^l*. the truck. 

Mother H 

i.ili' It in t .u h hand here, one vinl in each hand, 
pull fh»- strifii;, 
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Mother .9 
look, John, 
look at here, 
look at here, 
look at the tnu k. 
lock ,it t\\f hhw i.ir? 
look at the i^rainiiia. 
look at. John. 

look ami SVC if ^rtUiiina's in the purse? 
look what I have, John. 

see the jiramnia. 
see the car? 

make the truck s^o cliooo chooo. 

make the tnitk i;o errrrr. 

make the truck i^o ooooof). 

make the car t^o. 

make the car ff) inside the truck. 

make the car i{o. 

j;et the ear out of the truck. 

take her for a rifle there, 
take her ff)r a ride, 
take th(* truck apart, John, 
tikke it apart. 

and put the car up here. 

put the car ou top of tlie tnick. 

say John, put the car inside tjf the truck. 

put it inMUc the truck. 

put it in. 

put your truck hack together, 
put it to^ether, mauia. 
put it rt(;ht in in tht* hack, 
put th«' grauuna into the truck, 
put it hack. 

put the grauuna in the truck, 
wait. 

put i^ tom»tht»r. 
put her in the truck. 

Mother 10 
look at. 

I:)ok at the doIIy*s eves, 
look at the httle dollv. 
look at the pretty dolly. 

set»? 

see \hv <lolly*s pn-tty hair? 

svv }\vT pri'tty hair? 

svv that hole? 

st-e this httle hole? 

see the dolly? 

see her eyes? 

srv the <lfilly*s i'y»»s? 

si'e if you can fiv it. 

see she wt'Ut nis^ht ni^ht? 

put the dolly in the purse t<H)? 

sure. the ciir a ride. 

watch tlif dolly's eyes. 

uow watch. 
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DKCLARATIVE SENTENCES 



Mothvf 1 

thrn'*s a car in there. 

that won't work. 

tfiaf 's thf rii^ht rnd. 

yoii f^till have c*ereal on your mouth. 

it's hki» mommy's purse. 

some-lhin^'s hiding. 

something's hiding. 

hert?. let me see it for a minute. 

Mother 2 

lliere's a pipe in there. 



that's a \ ar. 
that's a trailer, 
that's the hahy's pipe, 
that's a bahy's pipe. 

here it comes, 
here il comes again, 
here it cf)mes. 
here it comes. 

let s see. 

let's see this truck once. 

it's gonna go around that truck. 

you're silly. 

ril show you. 

but I don't want you to put it in yr>ur mouth. 

but honey I dtm't want you to put it in your mouth. 

honey, monmiy doesn't want you to put that in your mouth though. 

Stother 3 
that's a tnick. 
that s the way. 
that's nice, 
that's nice. 

let's see. 

that won't fit. 

that truck's just like Eve s truck, huh? 

this car wotild fit. 

this would fit. 

this goes on rig^t there. 

it's too big. 




it's all right. 



Becky's ok. 

I'm sure Becky's ok. 

they'll take care of her. 
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£ve*s with her* 

Eve's taking care of her. 

there you go. 

you open it. 

Mother 4 
it was all right, 
it's all right, 
it's tied. 

she likes it. 

she sits up real good. 

she can't get up. 

she won t fit. 

she could lay down. 

you can put her up here. 

you could put the lady in there. 

you could put her in there too. 

that's the way it's suppose to be. 
that's one hat» right there. 

her arm can move. 

but I don't think the baby tied it. 

let's peek. 

are you ever lucky, 
are you ever lucky. 

Mother 5 

there is something in there, 
it's grammy. 

that's a lady, 
that's hard, 
that's it. 

my fingers are too big. 
you want me to open it. 
now there are two. 

Mother 6 
that's her bib. 
that's like a van, Jay. 
that's like daddy s car. 

she's all dressed to go outside, 
she s still in there. 

you put the shoes on too. 
you nave to be careful, 
you did it, Jay. 
)0u want that to go in there. 

this goes on here. 
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\vt's sre if )iv\ sUW in iUvTv. 

isn't that cuiv. 
isn't sill* vuU\ 

Mother 7 

\()u tin* tnitk. 
you push th«' truck. 

you can put this car on top of here too and give it a ridt», 

you talk fiinnv. 

you don't mate sense at all. 

then* yoii have it. 

you're such a messy thing. 

here's a hig truck. ' 

now the car's inside. 
th<- car's i^oini; for a ride, 
.she'.s going to sleep. 

let her sit up. 

Ift's riK k the (IdHv. rock. 

Irt's lay the (i'JIy'down. 

h't's fix the (ii^lly's legs. 

li't'> fi\ lier lei^N. 

let*s sit (loun with the dolly. 

we aren't going anyplace. 

Kristen. we're mjt gonna i;o anyplace. 

^.i-'re n<it ijonna ijo anvplac-e riljht now. 

we're gonna slay tiere for jnst a minute and then we're gonna go, 

the truck fell over. 

this is fallini; off tlnnii^h. 

this part's gotta ijo in that hole, 

it's u lonka truck. 

it's fixed. 

Stothrr H 

you just i;o likf that, 
you have t(; tnitje the how. 
you take it this way. 
you pull these. 

and tfuMi yi)\\ just go around her neck, 
now we tie a how» 
1 sre. 

I guess ifiavhe sh«''s a wettini; doll. 

i^'s just like tuoin puts it on you. 

that's rij^ht, 

that's rii;ht. 

that's rii;ht. 

that's good. 

that's perfect. 

that's the front of your trtick. 
that hooks on. 

I tlh^ught niayfx* you'd think she was pretty nifty. 

Mother 9 
you like the truck, 
you put it In. 
Ni-ah. you put it in. 
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vfs, you put it in. 

now you find it. 

yt'oh. yiMi find it. 

ycri find it. 

now put it to^'thor. 

Vf)ii wanna pMt it tcji^ftluT. 

now you can put thr i^ranuna in theru too* 

and yc)!i tan sit on thf chair. 

.shf's i^oinj; for a ride. 

shv says hi to you. 

she says hi to you. 

shu says hi. 

ihvTv it Rr)es. 
there it gties. 
there it goes, 
there you go. 
there you go. 
fht're you i'O- 
there yr)U go. 
there you go. 
then* you go. 
there goes a car. 
there it is. 
thert-'s the truck. 

here's a car. 

that's right, 
that's right. 
that'N right. 

that's not how the truck goes. 

I'n) gonna take this awa\ and put it over here. 
I'm gonna look and see what's in the purse. 

ril show you how. 
I'll help you. John, 
ril help you, honey. 

it came apart. 

if you want that that's fine. 

if you want that that's fine. 

thf car's in tlie pur v.?. 
the car fell out, John. 

up it goes. 

let's wipe this tear, 
let'*' wipe it. 

Mother 10 

you make tlie truck go and I'll make the car go. 

and you turn it up. 

now you're gonna take it apart. 

you want it on the floor. 

you have tf) put that right on there. 

that*s the dcjlly's nose, 
that's Jeffrey s nt)se. 
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that's hvT nunilh. 
wfll that's too big. 
that's too big. 
that s alK 

I think that's too big too* 
that won't fit. 

it*s too bit;. 

it's all ready to go. 

it's too big. 

it's too big. 

it W'u I't fit in the purse, 
it won't fit in the purse. 
I think it's too big, Jeffr'i*y. 

here's the dolly's nose, 
here's a purse, 
here's a purse, 
there's the ear» 

1 see something. 

ril keep tlie yellow trtick. 

she went night night, 
see. ihe went night night. 

there it is. 

there we fixed it. 

there it went. 

let's see if we can fix it. 

he's gonna turn the comer, 
away it goes. 



QUESTIONS 

Mother 1 
is that a pipe? 
is that a pipe? 
is that a nab\'? 

is your other shoe coining off? 

what's that? 
w hat s that? 

did your shoe comes oflf? 
did your shoe conges off? 

see the truck? 
see? 

make it go together? 

rememl>er that truck from last time? 

were you being a cry baby? 
were vou crying? 

should we put your shoes on? 
should we put then) back on? 
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wluTf»'s yniir shiK ? 
uherr's ihi- otlu^r oiu ? 
wiuma put ytnir shofs nii? 

wanna sit ow niy lap and wvW put your shofs (jn? 

Mother 2 

is that a tar? 

is tliat a pipe? 

is thiTf a pipe* in ihcrv? 

is that rvd? 

up? 

oh. isn't that cute? 
oh, isn t that cute? 

svv? 
svo it? 

MT th«' luihy ()Vi»r then-? 
svv that's insitlf? 

dofs (laildy siiiokc* a pipe? 
dues daddy smoke a pipe? 

can you ptish it? 
can yon shut it? 
can yi)U say purse? 
can \ou say purse? 

should we put the pipe back in? 
should we opt n it? 
can t you think of anything else? 
want nie to shut it? 

sonietiines. dtn^sn't he? 

how alvMit that? 

that a stjueaky one? 

how about lookinii at this truck? 

that's a squeak) one, isn't it? 

there's a pipe in then*, isn't there? 

well pla> uith the pipe a little bit later, ok? 

now look at the purse, ok? 

don't put the pipt* in your mouth though, (jk? 

Mother 3 

do von uaiit it open? 

do %ou want to v;et down and walk around for a minute? 
should we open it? 

what do you want? 

uhat dul Nou hit the dolly for? 

uhat is itr* 

uhat is that? 

what's in there? 

what's in there? 

what is it? 

where you going? 
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comvs apart? 

open? 

see? 

who'?, that? 
who's mine? 

wlio'ji crying? 

yoo gonna go hyv lue? 

.so vou're not quitf as dinul) us yon act, huh? 

wdl, no kisses for your nmma? 

no kisses for your mama? 

Mother 4 

is it a prc»tty dre.ss? 
is it pennies? 
isn't this cute? 

are yf)U happy now you found me? 

are ytm gonna put it in your barik when you get home? 

or are you gonna give it' back to the lady? 

do you know wl'at's in there? 
do you think it's cute? 
did you cry? 
does she? want it back? 

what's this? 
but what's this? 
what is it? 
wh it is it? 
what's here? 

what do you think is in there? 

where*d you get the money, huh? 
where 'd you get that money? 

who gave it to you? 

should we wipe your nose? 
wanna look at these toys? 
warma see this? 
w auTia see that baby? 
want that car? 

Vfui want her to sit down thert», huh? 
don't you havt* a kletmex? 
•^Iie cute? 

she i;ot pretty eves? 
yf)U i;onna hug K<t? 
pretty shoes? 

it's all right anyway, isn't it? 
the lady gave you rufmey? 
Mother 5 

is ihere souiething in the purse? 
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is ihvrv soinflhiiiii in ihvrv? 
i^ that a lady? 



can yon say fin^ns? 
can you Nay pursf? 
( an ym -ay <4ra!ni}i\? 
can von nuv v;raniniv 
tar?* 

dofs shf ha\f any vsvs? 

yon want luv to open it? 

\vhtTf \ luT nose? 

what is that? 

\vhat\ this? 

this a car? 

want hff ovtT Iww? 

svv? 

soe? 

svv htT hair? 

Sfoffwr 6 
isn't she cntf? 

is your truck goini; owr to Minneapolis? 
is thai {un? 

do yon want it off? 

do yon want nit? to shut it? 

where you i^oin^ with your truck? 

where did it ^o? 

what is it? 

now you want me tt* close* it? 

close it? 

see? 

see? 

tiuck? 

s^-e:* 

sf-e:-' 

see how it fits together? 

Mother 7 
is the car •ittu k? 
is the dolly ni ni*'' 
is thf dolly warm? 
is that a little car? 

see that hoK ? 

see tfiis jJiirt riijht ht^n-? 

set\ ht r eVes ar»' dosi-d? 
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art' you ^onna i{o to slvt'p? 
are vou tired? 
art* her toes here? 

can you ^ot the car out? 
can you do that? 
can you find her toes? 

did you finish your doui^hnut? 
did you finish your doui^hnut? 
didn't you finish your doughnut? 

what? 

what's in there? 
what is this? 

where's the dolly's toes? 
whert»'s the dolly's toes? 
where are her toes? 
h(nu»y? 

wiTe you playini^ \» ith some to\ s? 

want ine to fix it? 

wanna take her booties off? 

you \\ anna put her on the chair? 

you wanna i^et down? 

wanna put fier hack? 

wanna see what's in the purse? 

you wanna look in there and see what's in there 

you just don't wanna set, do yon? 
you have to do it yourself, don'tcha? 
conies apart, doesn't it? 

no? 

you can fix it? 
Mother 8 

you need the bib and the bonnet? 
you think so, huh? 
what do you say? 

who don'tcha try the other end first? 

if you press hard t nough is it going to stay on? 

want her hat on too? 

pretty? 
Mother 9 

is gramma in there? 
is it falling apart again? 

do you wanna take the tnick apart? 

you wanna put it together? 

wanna put it hack? 

want me to help you? 

do you want me to put it back together? 

do you need some help? 
do you like that truck? 
do you like her? 
you like the tnick? 
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see the car? 

look and see if granmia s in the purse? 

did it come apart? 
did thi* car fall out? 

can you put the car inside of the truck? 
can you put it back together? 
can you find the car? 
can you push it up? 
shall I find the car, John? 

you gonna put it back together again? 
John? 

where's the car? 

Where's the car? 

where's tlie car, John? 

what? 

what? 

what? 

what? 

what happened? 
what happened? 

what happened to the car, John? 

now what are you gonna do with that car? 

what's in here? 

what's in here? 

what s in there? 

what's in the purse? 

wanna put it back? 

Mother 10 

is there anything in there? 
isn t that nice? 

are you gonna love the dolly? 
reaay? 

did you see the doll? 
did it come apart? 
did it fall on the floor? 
do you want the blue car? 

it s a nice little dolly? 

now can you put it back together again? 
can Jeffrey fix it? 

should we put the car in there? 
shall we take everj'thing out now? 

what happened to it? 
where's the nose? 
where's the nose? 
where's the dolly's nose? 
where's the rest of the trtick? 
where's the rest of the truck? 
where's the car? 

'spose there's something in the purse? 
the dolly too? 
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this one? 
the blue car? 

put the dolly in the purse too? 
see? 

see the dolly's pretty hair? 

see that liole? 

see this little hole? 

see the dolly? 

see her eyes? 

see the dolly s eyes? 

see she went night night? 

you ve got lots of things in your purse, haven't you? 



Mother 1 

shoes. 

truek. 

baby. 

purse. 

here. 

here 

see? 

Mother 2 

here. 

here. 

pipe. 

pipe. 

pipe. 

pipe. 

see? 

there. 

Michael. 

purse. 

up? 

Mtfthcr 3 

thert\ 

open? 

open. 

open. 

Mother 4 

hi. 

hi. 

there. 

cute. 

one. 

two. 

hat. 

g(KKl. 



SINGLE WORDS USED AS SENTENCES^ 

Mother 5 

good. 

see? 

see? 

peek. 

peek. 

|)eek. 
isten. 
listen, 
lady, 
purse? 

!)urse. 
ingers. 
car? 
pretty, 
open, 
open, 
push. 

Mother 6 

hi. 

see? 

see? 

see? 

there. 

here. 

Mother 7 

honey? 

here. 

here. 

nice. 

what? 

Crisy. 

listen. 

rock. 

Mother 8 
here, 
here, 
there. 



' Signs of afHrtnation and negation are excluded. 
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pretty. 

stunning. 

pretty? 

Mother S 

louk. 

wait. 

up. 

John? 

John. 

here. 

here. 

here. 

here. 

there. 



there. 

there 

whr;? 

what? 

what? 

what? 



Mother 10 

ready? 

almost. 

there. 

there. 

see? 

good. 



INCOMPLETE SENTENCES 

Mothi^r I 

only time in your life you can look in a purse and enjoy it. 
that one you have to he careful too. 
still 1^ ave cert* ul on your mouth, 
wanna put your shcH»s on? 

wanna sit on my lap and we'll put your shoes on? 

better not, 

make it go together? 

thank yon. 

Mot}\er 2 
can't open it. 
up the leg. 
up the leg. 
how about that? 

how about looking at this truck? 
that a squeakv one? 
want me to shut it? 

wanna look at the pipe a little bit later? 
sonietinu'S, doesn't he? 
a pipe. 

Mother 3 

have to open first. 

well, no kisses for your momma? 

no kisses for your momma? 

you silly. 

you silly. 

a little ftoll. 

little do]l 

comes apart? 

yeah, comes apart. 

where you going? 

you gonna go bye bye? 

Mother 4 
she cute? 

she got pretty eyes? 
don't have a Kleenex? 
want that car? 
you gonna hug hc*r? 
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wanna look al thfse toys? 
wanna see t*iis? 
wanna see that baby? 
how nice. 

like that, 
two pennies, 
up on this part, 
yeah, two snoes on. 
pretty shoes on. 
pretty shoe:i? 

a baby. 

Mother S 

this a car? 

want her over here? 

two tnicks. 

nothing in ihere. 

conies apart. 

if I can do it. 

a doll, 
a d(H)r. 

Mother 6 
all gone, 
what a boy. 

where ym going vi'ith your truck? 
want that io po in ihen*. 
you want mn to :»h.ut it? 
now you want me to close it? 

Mother 7 

wanna 5ee what'.^ in the purse? 
w «nna put hei back? 

you wannr look in there and see what's in there? 

ycu wanna put her on the choir? 

you wanna get down? 

wanna take her l>ooties off? 

want me to fix it? 

thank you. 

conies apart, doesn*t it? 
cami^ apart. 

gotti> go right in like that there 
nice dolly, 
like that. 

Mother 8 

want her hat on too? 

just like you put it on yourself. 

simply smash/ng. 

that end. 

Mother 9 

wanna put it back? 
you gonna take her for a ride, 
you gonna put it back togetiier? 
you want me tn help you. 
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if that'll make you Imppy. 
what a good boy. 
very good, 
very jjood. 
yoii hke the tnick? 
very good hoy. 
please, nionitna. 
\\ ell here. 

Mother 10 ^ 

*spose there's something in the purse? 
well good, 
too big* 

pretty close though, 
just the dolly, 
too big. 
this one? 
the blue car? 
nothing else, 
the doll) too? 

put the dolly in the purse too? 
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REPETITIONS AND SEQUENTIAL 
SENTENCES USED BY MOTHERS IN 
CONVERSATION WITH THEIR 
YOUNGER CHILDREN 



Mother 1 

whvrv's your shov? 

(lit! your shoe* coriw off? 

is your other shoe coming oli.^ 

( fotir sentences later) 

shoes, 

did your shox , me off? 

were you Iwinq a cry baby? 
were you crying? 

should we put your shoes ora? 
wnnna put your shoes oii»'' 

wanna sit on niy lap and we'll put your shoei on? 

look in the purse and s<'p what's in the purse, 
look and see what's in the purse. 

look in here. 

look and see what's in here. 

still have cereal on your mouth, 
you still have cereal on your moutli. 

something's hiding, 
.something's hiding. 

toot toot ^ 
toot toot. 

what's that? 
what\ that? 

look inside. 
l'K)k inside. 

b<* carefrit, 
hv careful. 



MiJther 2 



that's a sqtieaky one, isn't it? 
that a sfjufaky one? 



see jli- hahy over there? 
there's tl huby's pijH», 
that's die baby's pipe. 




push it. 

can you push it? 

hc'fe it comes. 

up thtr U% 

up the leg. 

here it comes ayam. 

here it comes. 

that's a car. 
is that D car? 

there a pipe, 
is that a pipe? 

want me to shut it? 
can you shut it? 

pipe, 
pipe, 
pipe, 
purse. 

can von Kf.y purse? 
hin?' 

can you say purse? 

does daddv smoke a pipe? 
hm? 

tloes daddy smoke a pipe? 

Mother 3 

love her. 

^^ive her a love. 

do you want it open? 
sh<iuld we open it? 

a little dt}\\, right, 
little doll, 
say little doll. 

open? 
vnii open, 
you open it. 

put tin* \in\v ('oil down. 

put the (loll riv^ht iliwu «)n the tal:>. 

put the litth* doll on the tahle. 

give me u ktSN l)efore you go. 
give me a kiss. 

what is that^ 
what is it? 

vvhr>\ that? 
whv/s crying? 

Becky's ok. 

ln\ surf BeckyN ok* 
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they'll take care of her. 

Eve's with her. 

Kve\s taking care of Becky* 

thai won t fit. 
it's too big. 
this car would fit. 
this would fit. 

you silly, 
you silly. 

that's nice, 
that's nice. 

a little doll, 
right. 

a little doll. 

comes apart? 
yeah. 

who's crj'ing? 
'h(/S crying? 
4ium? 
hum? 

who's crj'ing? 

open, 
open. 

well, no kisses for your mama? 
no kisses for your mania? 

}tother 4 

what do you think is in there? 
do you know what's in lliere? 

cute. 

isn t this cute? 

do you think tlmt s cute? 

are y(; gonna put it in your hapk whfn vvt* i»t't home? 
or are you gonna give it back to die lady? 

what is it? 
is it pennies? 

you can put her up here, 
give her a ride up there. 

you could put the lady In there, 
you could p*«t her in there too. 

what's this? 
whafs this? 

where'd you get the money, huh? 
•vhere'd you get that money? 
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what's this? 
what s this? 
(child) head hair, 
un hiin. 

but what is this? 
Mother 5 

is there something in the pun^e? 
is there something in there? 
open it up and let s see. 
nothing in there, 
there is something in there. 

what is that? 
it's grammy. 
is that a lady? 

that's hard, 
push. 

push hard, 
see? 

comes apart. 

now there are two. 

two trucks. 

open, 
open. 

can you say grammy? 
can you say grammy? 

peek, 
peek, 
peek. 

lister, 
listen. 

Mother 6 
isn t that cute, 
oh isn't she cute. 

that's like a van, Jay. 
that's like daddy's car. 

you want me to shut it? 
ci.ose it? 

now you want me to close it? 

look at. 
look at. 
look at. 

see. 
see. 

Mother 7 

did you finish your doughnut? 
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did you finish your doughnut? 

(child) uii un. 

no? 

didn*t you finish your doughnut? 

v/anna set* what's in the purse? 
hsten? 

you wanna look in there and see what's in there? 
ah, look at. 
what's in there? 
what is this? 

we aren't going any place. 

Kristen, we re not gonna go any place. 

we're not g(MHia go anj'place right now. 

sav ni iii dolly. 



let's fix her legs. 

where's the dolly's toes? 
hmin. where*s the dolly s toes? 
where are ht»r toes? 
can you find her toes? 

sit hf r up so her eyes are open, 
let her sit up. 

you push the tnick. 
here, you push the itruck. 

put the d(.lly on the chair, 
ptit the dolly on the chair. 

rock. 

let's rock the dolly, rock. 

Mother r 
you pull these, 
pull the string. 

Mother 9 

and look what I Iiave John, 
look at here, 
look at the trtick. 

do you WiUina take thv truck apart':' 
take tilt* truck apart, John, 
take it apart. 

do you want iTie to put it hack together? 
ptit it together, mania. 

wher'» s the car? 

the car*s in ti. j pu >e. 
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let's fix the dolly's legs, 
wanna take her booties off? 
you're such a messy thing. 
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say John, put the car inside (?f the truck, 
can you put the car insidt* of the truck? 
here. 

put it inside the truck. 

ril show you how. 

uiake the car go iaside of the truck. 

wannu put it back? 
))ut it back. 

you like the truck? 
()h sure. 

Vuu like the tnick. 

nrik'' the cur go. 
here. 

nuiice ihe car go. 

you find it. 
V' ih you find it. 
you find it. 

very nood. 
very good. 

you put it in* 

yes, 

you put it in. 

uhat happened? 
the car fell out, John? 
wluii happen**d? 
did the car fall out? 

Irtc's the car. 

see the car? 

look at the blue car. 

oh let's wipe this tear, 
let 5 wipe it, ok. 

I'm ^onna look and see what's in this purse, 
what's in the nurse? 
what's in ihrre? 
is i^ranuna in there? 

look and see if a j;ranupa's in tlu* purse. 

you put it lo^f'ther. 
vol. u anna put it to.nelher? 
oh ves thrrr it i^oes. 
put it together. 

look at the t^raunua. 

see the t;raiiuna. 

put the KHUunia into the truck. 

ok. 

put the i;ranuiia in the truck, 
put her in the truck. 

she's t;oin^ for a ride. 

you nonna tak** her for a ride? 
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here. 

takf her tor a ride, 
tiike her for a ride there. 

I'll help you, John. 
I'll help you, honey. 

if you want that that'.s ftne. 
if you want that that's hue. 

what? 
what? 

she says hi to you. 
slie says hi to you. 

Mother 10 

you make the tniek go. 
and I'll mi\\iv the car go. 

where 's the rest of the truck? 
huh? ^ 

where's the rest of the truck? 
wliere is it? 

h.'t*s see if we can fix it. 
there we fixed it. 

can Jeffrey fix it? 
un huh. 

see if you can fix it. 

see this little hole? 
see that hole? 

this one? 
the hlue car? 

do you want the blue car? 

look at the little dolly. 

isn't that nice? 

it's a nice little dolly. 

should we put the car in there? 

there. 

there. 

the dolly too? 

put the dolly in the purse too? 

tliat won't fit. 

that's too hig. 

it won't fit in the purse. 

it's too big. 

too big. 

I think that's too big too. 

see? 
t(K> big. 
it's too big. 
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\vhei' \ the car? 
there ^ ihe car. 

did VdM see the doll? 
look at the prt»tty dolly, 
see tile doll /? 
watch the (l«)llv*s eyes, 
look at *he dolly's eyes, 
she ^\ent night night, 
see her eyes? 
see the dolly's eyes? 

see her pretty hair? 



where s the dolly's nose? 
wherr's her nose? 
that s her mouth. 
Where's her ni>se? 

where 's her nose? 
that's Jeffrey's nose». 
here's the dolK *s nose, 
that's the dolly's nose. 

here's a pnrse. 
here's a purse. 

thert*. 
there. 

it's too big. 
it's too big. 
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